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THE INDIGNATION OF MR. CLEMENT SCOTT. 


~ © The Theatre claims the right to criticize, so it 
admits that it is itself open to criticism; as it 
expresses its own opinions frankly and without fear 
or favour, so it is prepared for the free expression 
of views on the other side of any question which 
may for the time being be under consideration. It 
is only by honest and fair discussion, on the one 
side and on the other, that we can hope, in our 
distracted world, to arrive at anything like the truth. This 
much may be laid down as one of the first rules of the game ; 
and, indeed, the ofly other requirement is that discussion shall 
really be honest and fair, and that all the moves shall be open 
and above board—a necessary qualification which, as we hope 
we shall have no difficulty in showing, has been entirely over- 
looked by Mr. Clement Scott in the angry and curious scolding 
with which, in the Illustrated London News of the 3rd of August, 
he received our last month’s condemnation of Mr. Daly’s recent 
Shaksperean productions. That this eminent dramatic critic, 
not agreeing with our views on the subject, should call us 
‘‘illiberal and prejudiced” is, considering his well-known con- 
troversial method, not surprising; that so experienced a 
journalist (anonymous himself, often enough) should condescend 
to make use of the old sneer that the author “ has not the pluck 
to sign his name” is perhaps more remarkable. But as these 
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things appear to give pleasure to Mr. Scott, and certainly do not 
hurt us, we will pass them by without comment. What we 
have a right to, and what we as emphatically as possible 
insist upon, is that our article, if it is to be criticized at all, shall 
be criticized fairly and honestly, and that Mr. Scott shall 
not put into our mouths things that we never said, 
and treat them, to our discredit, as if they were the actual 
expressions of our opinion. 

Let us see exactly how the matter stands. According to Mr. 
Scott, we made a “deliberate and unjustifiable attack” on Mr. 
Daly—we plead guilty to the ‘‘ deliberate,” for the article was 
not written haphazard or without careful thought—“ first of all 
for daring to produce Shakspere at all, and secondly for re- 
arranging and altering the text of his plays for public represen- 
tation,’ and this because Mr. Daly-is “‘ branded with the so-called 
curse of being a foreigner or an American.” What Mr. Scott 
means by being branded with a so-called curse is not quite clear, 
but his accusation proves one of two things. Either he read our 
article very carelessly—not ‘‘ deliberately,” in fact—or he has 
wilfully misrepresented us in this instance, just as he did when he 
described us as calling down “the vengeance of heaven on any- 
one who dares to touch Shakspere, or to know Shakspere, or to 
love Shakspere, unless he were born in this little island.of ours.” 
As a matter of fact, in the first instance,.we-did. not call the 
vengeance of heaven down upon anybody; as a matter of fact, 
in the second instance, there is not in our article any reference to 
Mr. Daly’s nationality, except in so far that we speak of him as a 
New York manager—as, in fact, he is—and that we allude to a 
certain American over-elaboration in the decorations of his 
theatre. On the other hand, we gave him—Mr. Scott does not. 
appear to have observed this—every credit for his first two 
Shaksperean productions in London, The Taming of the Shrew 
and As You Like It. 

The question of nationality, by the way, seems to trouble 
Mr. Scott a good deal. ‘This is the kind of antediluvian 
bunkum,”’ he is good enough to say about our closing sentences, 
“which, had it been endorsed by the public voice, would have 
prevented all stage progress since 1860. If all foreigners had 
been warned off English Shaksperean soil we should have had 
no Fechter as Hamlet, no Salvini as Othello, no Rossi as Romeo, 
no Edwin Booth as Iago, no John M’Cullough as Coriolanus, no 
Mounet-Sully as Hamlet, and we should certainly have been 
denied every one of the beautiful Shaksperean revivals at the 
Lyceum, since for every one of them Henry Irving did exactly 
what Augustin Daly has done for The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
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and A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” How the warning of 
foreigners off English Shaksperean soil would have prevented 
Sir Henry Irving’s revivals at the Lyceum, Mr. Scott does not 
explain, nor is the point of any great importance. What is of 
vital importance is that anybody reading Mr. Scott’s criticism of 
our article on this point without having read the article itself 
would inevitably—and obviously with intention—be led to the 
conclusion that we had fallen foul of Mr. Daly because of his 
nationality, and had warned him off English Shaksperean soil in 
consequence. All we can say as to that matter is that Mr. Scott 
has grievously misrepresented us—almost as grievously, indeed, 
as when he accuses us of impertinence for telling Mr. Augustin 
Daly “‘ to get back to his German plays, with Miss Ada Rehan at 
his side, the finest Katherine ever seen, and one of the best 
Rosalinds and Violas of our time.” As a matter of fact, we never 
told, or thought of telling, Mr. Daly anything of the sort, and 
our expressed opinion of Miss Rehan’s Katherine and Rosalind 
was quite as favourable as Mr. Scott’s own. 

But, after all, the main point is what it was we really did say 
about “ rearranging and altering” the text of Shakspere’s plays 
for public representation, ‘‘ a task which has been performed with 
more or less success,” as Mr. Scott pertinently reminds us, “ by 
the Kembles, Edmund Kean, William Charles Macready, Samuel 
Phelps, Charles Kean, and last, but not least, Henry Irving.” 
Let us see. ‘“‘ Weare not so bigoted or so unreasonable,”’ we 
wrote, “‘ as to insist that Shakspere’s plays should be presented 
exactly in the form in which they are printed. Many obvious 
errors have crept into the text which call for correction ; much 
may be done in the rearrangement of scenes here and there 
which is not only fair and reasonable in itself, but of distinct 
advantage to the interests of the play; there is a great deal in 
Shakspere’s dialogue which, in deference to altered manners 
and the more general decency of the public of to-day, must be 
partially cut or altogether omitted ; and whether one is to make 
one’s own arrangement, or to fall back on some of those which 
have been sanctioned by long usage, is immaterial. But what is 
of absolute importance is that everybody who undertakes such a 
work shall set about it in a spirit of reverence and respect for 
the greatest of all our classics ; shall bring to it the conscientious 
zeal and the disciplined ardour of an earnest student; and shall, 
above all, be imbued with the feeling that nothing is to be done 
except what is artistically necessary, and that although omissions 
and alterations are under certain circumstances permissible, and 
may even be unavoidable, wholesale changes and interpolations 
are to be scrupulously avoided as mere impertinences. And this 
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is just the way in which, if we are to judge by the evidence before 
us, Mr. Daly has not set to work.” What is there here about 
warning anybody off Shaksperean soil? What has this to do with 
calling ‘‘ the vengeance of heaven on anyone who dares to touch 
Shakspere, or to know Shakspere, or to love Shakspere, unless 
he were bora in this little island of ours’”’? It was simply 
because we thought that Mr. Daly had not complied with the 
conditions under which Shaksperean “‘ arrangements’’ are allow- 
able that we criticized his efforts with a severity which has so 
greatly discomposed Mr. Scott. And we remain of the same 
mind, unmoved by the critic’s references to Macready, to Phelps, 
and to Henry Irving. In our view, Mr. Daly did ill what these 
men did well; and to that opinion, with or without Mr. Scott's 
kind permission, we intend to adhere. 

One other small point, and we have done. Mr. Scott is always 
at his best when he is a little mysterious ; but what on earth does 
he mean by his closing sentence? ‘‘ Truly,” he says, darkly and 
suggestively, ‘“‘ acting is a jealous art, and it contains many Sir 
Oracles who will not allow any other dog to bark in their street.”’ 
If it will ease Mr. Scott’s mind at all, we are quite willing to 


make him a present of the admission that our ‘‘ anonymous 


writer” is not, and never has been, an actor. 
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MR. AND. .MRS. WEEDON. GROSSMITH. 


F the two brothers, George and Weedon Grossmith, clever 
sons of a clever father, the younger was in early youth 
destined for an actor’s career, while the elder was regarded by his 
father as likely to become an artist. Curiously enough, it was 
the younger brother who adopted the profession of a painter, only 
to leave it eventually for the stage, while the elder has devoted 
all his life to public entertainment. Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s 
early success in art very nearly robbed the theatre of one of the 
cleverest comedians of to-day. Until about ten years ago he. had 
no idea of becoming an actor. But just then bad times for 
British artists were beginning to set in, so he determined to 
accept an offer made to him by Miss Rosina Vokes, and went to 
America to play in The Pantomime Rehearsal and other pieces of 
her repertory. Not until several years afterwards was his ex- 
ceedingly humorous creation, Lord Arthur Pomeroy, seen in 
England. When at last Mr. Cecil Clay’s clever skit was given 
here, its success—due largely to Mr. Grossmith’s acting—was 
instantaneous, and its run a very long one. But before this 
occurred Mr. Grossmith had already made himself a name on this 
as well as on the other side of the Atlantic. His failure at the 
Gaiety was fully atoned for by his success in Macaire at the 
Lyceum ; in Wealth at the Haymarket (in which piece his 
remarkable ability for portraying various types of the modern 
“‘snob”’ was first recognised), in Aunt Jack, and other pieces at 
the Court Theatre. In his own play, A Commission, he was 
excellent as the confidential studio-servant, while his acting in 
The New Boy had the result of enabling that piece to rival in 
popularity the perennial Charley’s Aunt. To this success, it may 
be confidently be predicted, his charming wife, Miss May Palfrey, 
as she is still known on the stage, daughter and granddaughter 
of well-known London doctors, will contribute not a little. Her 
career has been short—she made her first appearance about four 
years ago—but her cleverness and delightfully arch humour have 
won her already a high place amongst our younger actresses. 
Mention of the Old House, Canonbury, Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s 
quaint Elizabethan residence, ought not to be omitted, so devoted 
is he to it and the treasures he has collected within its walls. 
An old-world, out-of-the-world place, it shows plainly that when 
he changed his profession, Mr. Grossmith lost in no degree the 
instincts which are regarded as the special gift of the artist. 
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SOCIAL TRAINING FOR STAGE PLAYERS. 
By CHARLES ARMSTRONG. 


iy the critical moment of a great victory, such as that recently 

marked for actors by the knighthood bestowed upon their 
accepted leader, it is never very easy for the conquerors and their 
friends to look round philosophically upon the position which has 
been gained, and to consider the fresh responsibilities entailed by 
success. The tendency is towards the assumption that the 
victorious party must ex-hypothesi be fit to take due advantage of 
its triumph, just as the individual victor in the struggle for life is 
generally found able to fit himself for the highest post which 
chances to be conferred upon him by the fortune of war. For 
this assumption there is no doubt some reason. In many cases 
the office makes the man ; and when some unlikely person obtains 
promotion or social distinction it is seldom long before he 
manages to rise fairly well to his unexpected position. Even 
such an appointment as that recently made to the Examinership 
of Plays may very likely end in obtaining a kind of negative 
justification ; and there may come a time when, by his punctuality 
in business and his strict attention to official precedent, the 
ex-bank clerk will secure respect as well as obedience for his 
decisions in matters of dramatic art. 

But although in our optimist way we may like to assume that 
stage players, like other people, are pretty sure to prove them- 
selves worthy of any rise in the social scale which they may have 
attained, it is perhaps just as well that a warning voice should be 
raised for their guidance in the matter. It would not do for 
actors and actresses, now that they may hope for presentation at 
Court, to fancy that they can safely retain the manners and 
customs of those rogues and vagabonds from whom they are 
traditionally but incorrectly said to have sprung. So long as a 
little boy is a happy-go-lucky street urchin, it may be all very 
well for him to ignore the salutary discipline of soap and water, 
and to make his obeisance by tugging a dishevelled forelock with 
a grimy hand. But when he is to be called up to take a prize at 
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school, he is expected to wash his hands and brush his hair, and 
accomplish a neat little bow on the platform. In a similar 
manner, it will no doubt be advisable for any dramatic artists 
who desire to take advantage of-the social recognition just won 
for them by their chief to learn how to conduct themselves, 
whether on or off the stage, like ladies and gentlemen. In our 
own blind trust in the good sense and good feeling of members 
of ‘‘ the’ profession, we should not, we confess, have thought it 
necessary to urge, or even to indicate, this elementary require- 
ment. But our confidence, which may, of course, be misplaced, 
must not blind us to the possible usefulness of the caution which 
we omitted to give the other day when congratulating actors and 
actresses upon the long-deferred State recognition of their art. 
This omission has been supplied in the set of rules which Mr. 
Augustin Daly is said by the New York Sun to have posted up 
in his theatre for the guidance of his Company of Comedians 
while crossing the Atlantic. It may no doubt be that the credit 
for this well-meant effort of etiquette is unjustly ascribed to this 
particular American manager. But he has not, so far as we are 
aware, denied the soft impeachment ; and if he can fairly claim 
the initiative in the matter, it may. certainly be said of him, in 
the hackneyed phrase originally written concerning another Art- 
Influence,‘‘ Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.”’ 

It was, of course, hardly to be hoped that within the space of 
some half-dozen rules, akin to those which prescribe fines for the 
misdemeanours of machine-hands and factory-girls, Mr. Daly 
would find it possible to furnish his comedians with a complete 
guide to good manners. He gives, for example, no regulation for 
the eating of peas with forks, nor for the noiseless consumption 
of soup, nor, indeed, for any other of the crucial tests of the table. 
But it would be ungracious work to comment upon deficiencies 
where so much—so very much—has been included. Moreover, 
the paternal manager’s neglect of this particular phase of his sub- 
ject may very likely have been deliberately based upon his sympa- 
thetic belief that through circumstances beyond their control the 
members of his personally-conducted party were unlikely to 
patronize the saloon at meal-times. That this neglect is not due 
to any rash disregard for trifles is shown by the second of the 
Daly Rules, which we make no apology for quoting verbatim. 

Rue 2.—Cleanliness and tidiness must be observed in the state-rooms. 


Articles of clothing must be hung up and not allowed to 
litter the floor. 


How delicate yet powerful must be the mental grasp of that 
manager who, in the intervals between his lessons upon the 
improvement of Shakspere, can turn his watchful eye upon the 
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unused pegs round the actors’ cabins, and can teach the actresses 
what to do with their clothes when they take them off! Some 
of Mr. Daly’s managerial rivals would no doubt have shrunk from 
the invidiousness of the task undertaken in thus instructing 
gentlemen to be tidy and ladies to be clean; but Mr. Daly never 
shrinks from the self-sacrifice demanded by a good cause. Hav- 
ing entered his necessary albeit painful protest against any dirt 
and slovenliness in his troupe, he next proceeds to safeguard their 
morals, which he does in 


Rue 3.—The gentlemen must not call on the ladies in their rooms, nor 
vice versd. A fine of 5 dols. for each offence will be imposed, 
to be collected in London. 

It must, we feel sure, have been very distressing to a manager 
of Mr. Daly’s high moral tone to have to make a regulation like 
this. But what was he todo? He saw that it was advisable 
even for stage players to observe the ordinary decencies of life ; 
and how could he expect them to know what these were, unless 
he showed them by precept as well as by example? Other 
uncomfortable duties are performed by him just as manfully in his 
next two regulations, which run as follows :— 

Rute 4.—The ladies must retire to their cabins at 10 o'clock. Beyond 


that hour they must not be on the deck nor frequent the 
saloon. 


RULE 5.—No singing nor playing on instruments on the decks or in 
the state-rooms shall be indulged in, nor in the saloon except 
on the occasion of the musical concert. 

Few of us would have dared, even in the interests of our 
employées, thus to suggest that actresses who sit up after ten on 
board ship will cease to behave properly, and that they cannot be 
trusted, like other ladies, to remain on deck or “ frequent the 
saloon.” Still fewer would have been bold enough to hint at 
impropriety in those musical efforts which not only while away 
the long hours of a voyage, but are generally associated with 
“charms to soothe the savage breast,” even of Managerial 
Morality. But Mr. Daly is as brave as he is uncompromising, 
and in his determination to raise the social standard of his Com- 
pany of Comedians he will risk even the appearance of tasteless 
and insolent impertinence towards the ladies whose vocation has 
placed them temporarily under his autocratic sway. He would, 
we fear, risk something worse if his troupe included many hot- 
headed young Englishmen, who would be pretty sure to resent, 
in unmistakable fashion, 


Rue 7.—The gentlemen of the company will please Mr. Daly if they 
will refrain from betting or gambling on the voyage, and 
especially if they will avoid drinking to excess. 


The London manager who publicly notified the gentlemen of 
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his company that they were not to get drunk would, we fancy, 
find his only reward in his virtuous intentions, and would have 
to take his ‘‘ pleasure’ very sadly indeed. But in his self-denial 
on behalf ofa noble mission—the provision of Social Training for 
Stage Players—this American arbiter elegantiarium is prepared 
to incur the danger, not only of being misunderstood, but of being 
laughed at, which would probably annoy him much more. No 
position, for instance, could be more ridiculous than that in which 
he would find himself if some young woman in his employ were 
to obey the letter of the strange social law laid down in 
Rute 6.—Mr. Daly will be pleased if the ladies of the company 
will decline introduction to strangers, and in the event 
of a solicitation, the question should be referred to him. 

It is difficult to imagine Miss Ada Rehan being constrained to 
consult Mr. Daly before replying to the remark of «a fellow-voyager 
who asked her whether she felt better to-day, or Miss Maxine 
Elliott having to decline a discussion of the ship’s progress until 
she had obtained the managerial permission for small-talk. If less 
difficult, it is not much more edifying to picture to oneself Mr. Daly 
solemnly examining the-nature and extent of the “ solicitation,” 
for all the world as though he were a policeman at Piccadilly- 
Circus. But the discovery that this stern disciplinarian has no 
sense of humour—a discovery for which one ought perhaps to 
have been prepared by his adaptations of German farce—must 
not be allowed to distract attention from the high purpose with 
which he is exposing himself to ridicule, or from the satisfactory 
result which he has already achieved. .No one who has ever 
seen Mr. Daly will imagine for a moment that he is putting 
himself forward as a typical specimen of good breeding, good 
style, and good “‘ form,” as associated with the business of the 
stage. Nothing could, of course, be further from his thoughts ; 
and where he finds it necessary, in the interests of the profession, 
to say, “‘ Sir, you’re no gentleman,” he says it deliberately risking 
the obvious retort, “ Sir, you’re no judge.” It would therefore 
serve no useful object to inquire how far the author of ‘‘ The 
Actor’s Guide to Good Manners” is qualified by his own degree 
of social distinction to regulate the private lives and personal 
conduct of other people. It is more to the purpose to observe 
with chastened surprise the success already obtained by the 
Daly discipline in the inculcation of that meek spirit of resignation 
which we know goes so far towards the formation of Christian 
character. There has not, so far as we know, been any rebellion 
on the part of the Company of Comedians against their self- 
appointed mentor’s strict code of etiquette. No blood has been 
shed, and no words of indignant protest have found their way 
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into print. The American actors and actresses have evidently 
learned, under Mr. Daly’s authority, their first lesson, that of self- 
control. No doubt he will end by fitting them for that 
advancement which, as he warns them, must depend “‘ upon the 
observance of all these rules,”’ and will succeed in making ladies 
and gentlemen of them after all. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
By Matcoum Watson. 

Oo™ of the most obvious features of the past season, which 
has certainly proved of not more than average merit, is its 
lack of originality. By this I do not mean to suggest that 
English playwrights, like their predecessors of twenty or thirty 
years ago, have been satisfied to draw their inspiration from 
foreign sources, but rather that they have allowed themselves to 
run in grooves already well worn without seeking to carry their 
efforts further afield. The drama, in common with all branches 
of art, has its specific periods—epochs during which the influence 
of some individual writer or particular current of thought makes 
itself unmistakably manifest. We have had the Robertsonian 
era; we have seen French farce and French drama blossom and 
flourish like the green bay tree ; we have witnessed the rise and 
fall of the Ibsen cult. More recently the appearance of the 
Woman with a Past has attracted to the temples dedicated to 
the worship of the Problem-play a congregation select yet 
numerous. This phase, it has been declared by some, is merely 
a development of the religion preached by the great Norwegian 
Evangelist—a religion rather aptly, although somewhat 
caustically, described as the doctrine of Ibscenity. The assertion, 
however, has already been answered by the reminder, which it may 
not be out of place to repeat here, that the production of The 
Profligate, a piece rightly regarded as ‘the pioneer of its class, 
anticipated that of A Doll’s House at the Novelty by some con- 
siderable time. But that Ibsen’s influence upon the later work 
of our more thoughtful playwrights may be distinctly traced it 
would be idle to deny. The result, notwithstanding, is more 
apparent in the manner than the matter of their writings. To 
his example they owe a saner and more natural method rather 
than a clearer insight into character or a wider range of vision. 
For the possession of these latter gifts and the right to use them 
in stage work, the dramatist of to-day has other influences to 
thank. They are merely the result of a general tendency towards 
progress and increased expansion which can be claimed by no 

individual department of art as its sole prerogative. 
This fact, however, in no way invalidates my previous assertion 
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that the work of the past season has been distinguished by little 
display of originality. Mr. Pinero has given us The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, a rather unconvincing lady belonging to the same 
neurotic school whose doors opened two years ago in order that 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray might be launched upon her unfor- 
tunate, although, managerially considered, singularly prosperous 
career. In The Triumph of the Philistines Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones again ventured upon ground which he occupied to much 
better purpose when he wrote Saints and Sinners, while his 
Case of Rebellious Susan chiefly tended to show how poorly 
suited to the treatment of a far-reaching and important subject 
is a canvas of microscopic proportions. Neither Vanity Fair, 
The Home Secretary, An Ideal Husband, nor The New Woman 
revealed any particularly novel phase of their respective authors’ 
abilities ; while Guy Domville may be passed over, with a word ot 
regret for unaccomplished ambitions, as the failure of a clever 
novelist to secure success in a field for the proper cultivation of 
which he possessed neither the experience nor, it is to be feared, 
the requisite qualifications. In John-a-Dreams, the ubiquitous 
Woman with a Past, witha persistency worthy of a better cause, 
once more advanced her claim to be heard, although, when she was 
permitted to speak, it became evident that she had very little that 
could honestly be described as new to tell us. To review in 
detail the productions of the last twelvemonth would be, however, 
so far as my present purpose is concerned, a profitless task, 
inasmuch as I am only interested to prove that no play of the 
past season has revealed any decided change of tone or alteration 
in method among our leading dramatists. 

What, nevertheless, can scarcely be regarded as the starting- 
point of a new era may, perhaps, be looked upon, not without 
reason, as the final stage of a dying one. The old order changeth, 
giving place to new; and, just as Robertson founded a school only 
to have it overthrown by subsequent writers, and these again saw 
themselves disfranchised by fresh arrivals on the platform of 
popularity, so would it appear that the public, which has 
prostrated itself before the altar of our lady of the draggled skirt 
and damaged reputation, is beginning to turn its back upon its 
ancient faith, and to set forth in quest of new idols. For 
something like five years the Woman with a Past has been 
allowed to pursue her triumphant course upon the stage—she has 
even, horresco referens, been permitted to obtrude her psychological 
presence into Adelphi melodrama! But it is daily growing more 
and more evident that audiences have become weary of her unclean 
ways, her intolerable tantrums, her tardy endeavours after repen- 
tance. As Paula Ray she attracted, it is true, a degree of attention 
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which her strange personality, her originality, and her curiously 
fascinating history, fully justified; but when, in the person of 
Kate Cloud and other unsavoury figures, she. relapsed into a 
commonplace and unwholesome type of the degenerate feminine, 
it was felt that the time had arrived for her banishment from the 
boards of our theatres in favour of a heroine of more healthy tone 
and purer manners. And that this feeling is not peculiar merely 
to the intellectual, or, if you prefer so to dub them, the Pharisaical 
few, but is also shared by the many whom Mr. Tree once referred 
to as the “‘ blear-eyed majority,” may be gathered from the fact 
that neither The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith nor John-a-Dreams 
(however unfair it may be to bracket two plays of very different 
calibre) succeeded in attaining to that length of happy years 
which now-a-days is required to stamp a production as a genuine 
success. It is not, however, in the evidence furnished by the 
past alone, but also in that discoverable in the immediate future, 
that indications of a turn in the tide can be found. 

What this change is likely to bring about precisely it is, of 
course, impossible to say. But, apparently, managers, observant 
of the course taken by the wind-driven straws, have determined 
to aim at greater simplicity of motive, absence of the problem 
element, and altogether a healthier and less polemical tone in 
their coming productions. Mr. Willard, having conquered with 
The Professor's Lceve Story, starts the season with a play of like 
character at the Garrick; Mr. Forbes-Robertson promises Romeo 
and Juliet at the Lyceum; Mr. H. V. Esmond’s Bogie at the 
St. James’s is of the fantastic—one might almost say the 
fairy-book—order ; Mr. Pinero provides a comedy at the theatre 
controlled by Mr. Comyns Carr; the Messrs. Gatti revert to 
melodrama of the familiar pattern at the Adelphi; Trilby, with 
its joyous scenes of Parisian student life, and its unpretentious 
love story, is to be the attraction at the Haymarket; while at the 
Trafalgar, re-named the Duke of York’s Theatre, Mr. Cartwright 
will present a drama the motive of which might have suggested 
to Wilkie Collins a basis for one of his elaborately devised 
sensation novels. Of the problem play there will not remain 
even one solitary example. All this points indubitably to a 
decisive change in the taste of theatre-goers to an undoubted 
turn in the tide of popular amusement ; for itis as true to-day 
as it was when the words were first written that ‘“‘ the drama’s 
laws the drama’s patrons give.” Let the Woman with a Past, 
therefor2, make the most of that somewhat equivocal possession, 
for it is clear she has no future. Her day is over, her mission 
complete. For the present, at least, she retires into seclusion, 
there, it is hoped, to meditate upon her many sins and short- 
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comings, the ~ long catalogue of which she is no longer 
permitted to recite before an indulgent public. 





MODERN DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
By Ricuarp Davey. 


ee born in England, and an Englishman, I passed 
the greater part of my childhood, youth, and early manhood 
on the Continent and in America, not returning to London until 
I was thirty, now sixteen years ago. I, therefore, know very 
little of that era of dramatic criticism which has rendered the 
names of John Oxenford and his colleagues so famous, or of the 
earlier career of the celebrated critics who have brought their 
admirable taste and refined style into the last quarter of our 
century, the Scotts, Knights, Thomases, Watsons, and others, 
who still lead the kindly light of criticism in the daily press 
steadily enough, remote from the paths of the will o’ the wisps I 
have so often described as the “‘ young men.” After nearly 
twenty-five years ‘‘ before.the footlights,’”’ in New York and 
London, I hope I may be allowed, without offence, to express in 
your pages my humble opinion of the critics, my contemporaries. 
In the first place, I have always considered it to be a very 
great mistake that a critic should be expected to write about a. 
piece on the night of—or, perhaps, I might more graphically say, 
the morning after—its first performance ; and among the wonders 
of the age I hold the facility with which Mr. Clement Scott 
manages to convey to his readers his impressions of a play within 
a few hours of its production. With eyes still aching from gazing 
at the stage, with brain excited by watching and listening to the 
actors, he nevertheless gives us a graceful, if not always 
judicious, account of the new piece and its performers. But how 
much more remarkable and valuable would be his essay if twenty- 
four hours had been allowed to elapse before he wrote it! The 
same may be said of the work of those elegant and courteous 
writers, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. Nisbet, Mr. Watson, and Mr. 
Davenport Adams. Still, these gentlemen are almost invariably 
on theJside of legitimate traditions, and rarely praise a piece 
unless its tone is wholesome. A younger generation, however, 
has sprung up in the last decade, who, I fear, mistake affectation 
for criticism, and who, possibly the better to win fur themselves 
a rapid notoriety if not celebrity, do not hesitate to run down the 
old and to proclaim the “‘new” alone to be worthy of their 
applause. The wonder is they are not by this time convinced 
that the public will never endorse their verdict as to the 
N 
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“absolute genius” of Ibsen and his followers of the “ sexual 
school.” 

There is a ‘‘ young gentleman ”—by the way, now fast trotting 
into middle age—who some years ago attracted public attention 
unto himself by ranning down one of Shakspere’s finest comedies. 
He saw no merit in it, he said, and denied its poetic beauty. For 
him there was only one dramatist, the Scandinavian Ibsen; and 
he clamoured so loudly that, to pacify him, Ibsen and his works 
were introduced to an expectant public. Rosmersholm, The Doll's 
House, Ghosts, and Hedda Gabler were produced in succession. 
A certain group of “‘ advanced thinkers,” usually very untidy- 
looking males and females, who did not pay for seats, fell into 
ecstasies, and almost lost their wits in the intensity of their 
extravagant enthusiasm. But whenever these self-same pieces 
were produced before paying audiences they fell flat. Ibsenism 
was & mere crank, and, so far as the general public is coneerned, 
the name of the “‘ Master” spells ruin to the management. Out 
of evil cometh good; and, undoubtedly, English dramatic 
literature has improved, and owes a good deal to the influence 
of Ibsen and his admirers, and, above all, to the controversial 
literature to which they have given rise. I am no admirer of 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, of notorious fame—a piece which would not have 
been tolerated on our stage twenty years ago—nor do I consider 
Judah the “greatest” play of the century; but I confess that 
both have served a useful purpose by breaking down the barrier 
of prejudice and conventionality which have done so much harm 
to our later dramatic literature. The two first acts of Mrs. 
Ebbsmith I found extremely dull and slow, and the fourth 
absolutely useless, and, what is more, as immoral as it was 
improbable. Nosooner was the remarkable actress who created 
the chief part withdrawn from the cast than the public followed 
suit, and went elsewhere too. The ‘young man,” and in 
this particular case one or two of the old men too, to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Mrs. Ebbsmith was supported on the shoulders 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and when she retired to the Haymarket 
the crudity, nastiness, and improbability of the play became only 
too grimly evident. For all its many errors of taste, and, above 
all, its prolix dulness, Mrs. Ebbsmith had the merit of being 
unconventional. It was, however, I fear, mainly its “‘ sexual’’ 
aspect which charmed the “‘ young gentlemen,” and induced 
them to fall into ecstasies of delight in their various journals over 
it. I remember one of these “‘ advanced critics” telling us that 
Ibsen’s Ghosts was “‘ the noblest play ever written since (Zdipus. 
In it,” said he, “hereditary vice and disease play the parts 
usually allotted to the Fates in a Greek tragedy.” Iam quite . 
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aware that “scrofula” is an unpleasant inheritance, but I cannot 
see that it is a fit subject for the stage any more than was the 
small-pox (once horribly illustrated on the American stage) which 
winds up the dramatic career of the heroine of the play made out 
of M. Zola’s disgusting Nana. 

After all, Aischylus’ muse came direct from Parnassus, and 
Ibsen’s only from the neighbouring dissecting room. I could 
not help wondering, when recently reading some of John 
Oxenford’s elegant criticisms, what he would have thought of 
such plays as Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and John-a-Dreams. I am surprised that no one has ever 
suggested a sequel to Mr. Haddon Chambers’ psychological study. 
Imagine, if you can, the progeny of opium-eating John and of 
the ex-noctambulatrice Miss Cloud, whose mamma was also no 
better than she should have been, and with whom the much 
abused Camellia lady would not have associated on any terms. 

Be all this as it may, the critics of the day—the up-to-date 
young people—found this pretty kettle of fish savoury, and 
advised the public to go and take their daughters, and partake 
thereof. I could name a dozen plays which the new critics pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘ great,” simply because they were strongly 
flavoured with nastiness, but which the general public found 
dull and the managers unprofitable. The chief fault I find with 
the new critics is their insincere preference for what is morbid 
and unorthodox. If the plot of a play runs on some nauseous 
sexual problem, and contains a covert stab or two at religion, 
they are happy. Though the plot and the dialogue may be as. 
dull as ditch water, they manage to fish up out of it a miraculous 
draught of ‘‘ noble ideas,” and write columns of verbose twaddle- 
in praise of the dramatist, especially if he is a foreigner—a Dutch- 
man or a Belgian. How they gushed over Maeterlinck’s Péléas 
et Mélisandre. You might have thought it was the noblest 
piece ever written. What was it? A crude and foggy version of 
the famous story of Francesca di Rimini. It contained, I re- 
member, one scene which ces messieurs revelled in. The jealous 
husband hoists his little brother on his shoulder and asks him to 
tell him what Péléas and Mélisandre are doing in the bedroom 
through the window of which the urchin is able to peer. It soon 
became painfully evident from the child’s answers that Péléas 
and Mélisandre were not behaving respectably. Had this piece 
been written by an Englishman, I fear its reception would have 
been otherwise than flattering. Just as I am pretty tolerably sure 
that the artificial Ibsen craze would never have existed had the 
same plays been written by one of ourselves and not by a Dane. 

Somehow or other these up-to-date critics do net seem'te me 
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to be quite English. Is it that they have studied too closely 
Flaubert and Goncourt—and cannot quite free themselves from 
certain morbid influences which poison contemporary French 
literature, but which that language in a measure disguises? 
Translated into English, this particular and peculiar method of 
thought loses its grace. It becomes crude—not to say nude— 
vulgar! However, let me be just. .The new critics are in many 
ways far livelier than their predecessors. They may outrage and 
irritate, but they rarely bore. They have at least broken loose 
from the fetters imposed upon our predecessors by the stylists of 
the eighteenth century, fetters which clung even to Oxenford and 
Blanchard Jerrold, and weighed them down with a certain sense 
of oppressive consequentiality. 

It should never be forgotten that out theatre-going public is 
very differently constituted from that of any other country. We 
take our daughters to the theatre—foreigners do not. Therefore, 
the critics should remember that what is not fit for a well- 
educated and sensible young woman to listen to should be 
discountenanced. I am no advocate of prudery, and when I say 
‘‘sensible” I mean it in the widest sense of the word. The theatre 
is not intended for infants, and young men and women are none 
the worse for knowing something of the world in which they are 
to mix. There was a time when La Dame aur Camélias was 
not tolerated on the English stage ; but positively now, thanks to 
certain critics, it has not only become a popular play, but is 
beginning to be looked upon as out of date and slow. 

Our new critic, I think, fancies himself too much, and mistakes 
his orchestra stall for a pulpit. He does not criticise; he lays 
down the law, and woe be unto the man who differs from him. By 
taking the drama as it exists among us moderns too seriously, he 
becomes inadvertently priggish. Still, as I have said, even if his 
audacity is unconvincing, it amuses, and sometimes leads to 
controversy, wuich is beneficial to the stage and to dramatic 
literature alike. 

If I cannot praise the kind of plays in favour with the young 
gentlemen, I must say that several of them criticise acting 
exceedingly well. Mr. W. Archer, for instance, is an excellent 
judge of a play as a play, apart from its moral tone, and as a rule 
his observations on the acting of it are judicious and just. 
Mr. B. Shaw, too, is an amusing and brilliant writer; but he 
would be ten times more so if he were a little bit more English 
in his tone, and not so fond of startling opinions, expressed on 
very much the same priaciple as that which inspires children to 
fire crackers, for no other purpose than to make one jump. I 
was particularly struck, however, with the admirable manner in 
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which both these gentlemen criticised the Fedora of Mrs. Camp- 
bell. A critic who deserves the high position he has obtained is 
Mr. Walter H. Pollock. He is a scholarly and well-read man, 
with a wonderful memory. Familiar with the French, Italian, 
and German languages and dramatic literature, he possesses the 
rare gift of comparison in a remarkable degree. An excellent 
amateur actor, he understands the technique of the stage per- 
fectly. Thus equipped, he writes with authority,and always with 
tact and courtesy, not to say courtliness. I do not invariably 
agree with all he says; but, as Mr. Pepys would have remarked, 
‘‘the reading of him” pleases me vastly. Admirable, too, is the 
work done by the two gentlemen who write so knowingly and so 
amusingly for the Star and Sun. They manage to say many 
smart truisms without offending or wounding. Mr. Jope Slade, 
too, is a very excellent critic with a few fads; but then who has 
them not? A young critic only now coming to the front is Mr. 
George Dauncy; he has a good fearless style of his own. Mt. 
Zangwill has a touch of genius, and although a trifle eccentric, 
has the merits of excellent style and a certain sympathetic touch 
which renders his work not only pleasant reading but sometimes 
very valuable. Take them for all and all, our critics, new and 
old, are a remarkably able body of men. They have their faults 
and their fads ; but when we contrast their work with that of the 
majority of their continental fellows, I hold they are superior in 
general knowledge, and above all in fairness. With few excep- 
tions, foreign critics simply chronicle, praise, and blame. We 
criticise, and as a rule give our reasons for our approval or dis- 
approval. With very few exceptions, the Parisian critics do 
nothing of the sort. When, however, they do condescend to 
analyse a play, or dissect an actor or actress, they write mar- 
vellously well. Vide the criticism in the Nouvelle Revue. For 
all that, we are their superiors in taste and chivalry. We rarely 
indulge in personalities, especially when women are concerned. 


MR. ARCHER TO THE RESCUE. 
By Anpin U. R. KNESTTE. 


WO events of moment to all who have at heart the best 
interests of English dramatic and musical art happened in 
London last month. In the first place, a new piece by ‘“‘ Owen 
Hall” and James T. Tanner was produced at the Criterion 
Theatre, and in the second a review of that piece—a caustic but 
impartial review—appeared in the World over the well-known 
signature ‘“W.A.” Now, at first sight, neither of these occur- 
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ences, it must be admitted, appear to be of paramount importance. 
But there is a time-honoured quotation which attributes great 
events to infinitesimal causes, and I now propose to assume the 
“‘ prophet’s pen,” and predict from these apparently trivial causes 
results of considerable magnitude in the theatrical world. Let me 
endeavour to explain. Mr. Owen Hall (I will leave out of the 
question his collaborator, who seems to be better tempered and 
therefore less concerned in the matter) produced, with the 
assistance of a few other cooks, a species of the modern hybrid 
nondescript, and nonsensical ‘‘ musical comedies’’ at present in 
vogue, entitled All Abroad. For this enormity I, for my part 
will forgive the brilliant author—observe that I say “ author,’ 
and give Mr. Hall the entire credit for his inspired conception— 
if only I am not asked to sit out the piece again. But this is 
neither here nor there. The real point of the matter is this. 
Mr. Archer wrote a notice, the character of which I have already 
described, of All Abroad. With that notice I shall have to deal 
at some length; otherwise the unjustifiable nature of the 
attack to which it gave rise will not be fully appreciated. This 
attack, I should hasten to explain, emanated from no less dis- 
interested and exalted a personage than the author—‘¢he author, 
mark you—himself, and took the form of a letter addressed to 
the Era. In justice to the editor of that paper, be it stated that 
he omitted a word, but even as it stood the letter was insolent 
enough in all conscience. However, let the precious document 
speak for itself. Here it is, together with the editorial comments 
that preceded it :—‘‘Mr. Owen Hall has sent us the following 
letter, which we print as received, with the exception of a single 
elision rendered necessary by the uncertainty of the law of libel 
‘Sm,—The dramatic critic is not as a rule an entertaining 
insect, so it would be a pity to allow an effort of the ——— who 
writes over the initials ‘‘ W.A.” in the World to remain in the 
comparative obscurity of that journal. All Abroad is an unpre- 
tentious, boisterous farce. ‘‘W.A.” does not like it. Tant pis ! 
Then the writer proceeds to string together a number of quota- 
tions from the criticism which raised his ire, and concludes thus 
‘Rather a roundabout way of saying you don’t like a farce 
But what erudition—and what rot !’”’ 

I confess my inability to accept Mr. Owen Hall’s view as to 
what is erudite. But on the subject of what constitutes the polite 
“‘ parting shot’ I admit that his opinion ought to be invaluable. 
For is he not the author—the aggrieved author—of All Abroad ? 
However, I will now give readers of The Theatre an opportunity 
of judging for themselves to what extent the critic of the World 
has committed himself to the expression of ‘‘rot,” and to what 
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‘degree this most offensive epistle was justified. What was 
Mr. Archer’s line of criticism? In the first place, he started by 
being mildly.sarcastic at the expense of the large-type prominence 
given in the Criterion playbill (to the seeming detriment of the 
composer and the writer of the lyrics) to the authors. From this 
he drew the logical deduction, “‘ it is assumed that the plot and 
dialogue form the substance of the show, the songs being a mere 
embellishment.” The piece is called a “‘ musical farce,” and on 
the assumption laid down the critic went on to remark, ‘‘ Reverse 
the parts of speech, call the piece a ‘farcical operetta,’ and at once 
the haughty and maguscular ‘authors’ would sink into the humble 
and small-typed ‘librettists,’ and librettists, moreover, who do not 
write their own rhymes. This is the true proportion in the 
division of labour. The success of the production lies entirely 
in the rhymes and jingles—‘ music’ is too large a word for this 
context—in the pretty faces of the ladies and the clowning of 
the comedians.” Precisely; but therein lay the gall and worm- 
wood ; for here was a-proposition neatly put, and founded on 
actual fact, which, if accepted, would place the authors in a 
position subservient to the ballad-mongers, the supernumerary 
ladies, and the low-comedy merchants. Not so in the old days, 
when we were wont to read in small letters, on comic opera 
programmes, “ libretto by Messrs. H. B. Farnie and Robert 
Reece,” and then in conspicuous print, ‘“‘ Music (as the case 
might be) by Offenbach, Audran, Lecocq, or Chassaigne.”’ But 
Mr. Archer shall plead his own cause. He goes on to say, after 
quoting ‘“‘ gems ”’ of dialogue which it is hard to imagine can make 
Criterion audiences, accustomed to genuine wit and humour, 
smile :—‘‘ No human soul takes the slightest interest in the plot, 
the characters, or the situations of All Abroad. Why, the authors 
themselves—and small blame to them—are perpetually losing the 
thread of the story and picking it up again, after twenty minutes 
or so of sheer irrelevance.”’ And then follows a serious, well- 
considered essay, based upon his foregoing remarks, in which he 
seeks to show how often, when a new “ art form,” giving promise 
of a bright future, springs into life, as in the case of the first of 
the so-called ‘‘ musical comedies,” it hastens to deteriorate until 
it becomes worse even than the old form it was designed to sup- 
plant. No need here to recall Mr. Archer’s own words. Such 
in brief, is his contention, and with it no one, probably, who has 
studied the history and progress of the English stage—particu- 
larly of late years—will feel disposed to quarrel. But the subject, 
treated generally, is too large a one to be dealt with here. Suffice 
it to point the moral, and, if possible, ‘‘ adorn a tale,” simply 
from the question as it affects the “masterpiece,” the said 
criticism of which evoked so indefensible an attack upon a 
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gentleman who, at any rate, seems to write with a loftier purpose 
than do those latter-day authors whose literary efforts result in 
Gaiety Girls and Artists’ Models. Thus speaks Mr. Archer :— 
“The ‘ musical comedy’ form, which began with In Town, and 
seemed to offer such illimitable opportunities for fantasy, satire, 
and sportive criticism of life, has gone steadily downwards until it 
has sunk into the meaningless tomfoolery of All Abroad.”’ 

Wise words, in truth ; but on this subject more anon. The main 
question now is, on what grounds does Mr. Owen Hall assume 
the right of publicly protesting against a criticism written by a 
gentleman invited to pass judgment on his work, even though 
that criticism be too severe, which in the present instance, most 
emphatically, it was not? I recollect, not very long since, a 
number of estimable and eminent members of the musical 
profession sending a kind of round robin, in the way of protest, 
to the editor of a well-known evening paper, whose critic had 
dared to pass strictures on a performance in which one or more 
of them had been concerned. The incident brought a torrent of 
ridicule on the heads of the distinguished and misguided musicians, 
who did protest too much. In that instance the aggrieved 
parties at least had sufficient good sense and taste to make their 
complaint to the editor of the journal which had given them, as 
they thought, cause of offence. But here is a dramatic author, 
whose piece has been unfavourably reviewed, writing not to the 
paper in which that review appeared, but airing his imaginary 
grievance in the columns of another publication, and in such a 
manner, it seems, as to necessitate careful “‘ sub-editing ” on the 
part of those who are desired to publish it. What might happen 
hereafter, were a precedent thus started to be firmly established, 
suggests contingencies the contemplation of which would exhaust 
far more space than I now have at my disposal. Enough that 
the letter has been written, that it was unwarranted by the cir- 
cumstances, and that it was couched in language as ill-advised 
as it would be possible to conceive. 

Now, what of the “‘ great events” which, as I have ventured 
to suggest, may haply result from the too-sensitive author’s 
passage of arms with his critic? Quite apart from the personal 
side of the contest, which concerns me not, it seems to me, as 
one who has earnestly watched the course of theatrical affairs in 
the past few months, that Mr. Archer has come practically to the 
‘rescue of a long-suffering and too-easily-led public at a very 
critical moment. Like the immortal Mrs. Poyser, he has had 
his “say out.” In his own epigrammatic fashion, he has told 
us plainly what he thinks of the degenerate ‘‘ musical comedies,” 
a taste for which Mr. Owen Hall has done so much to foster, and 
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the endless series of which appears to be so greatly to the liking 
of most of the writers who are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to 
guide public taste in these matters. He has frankly given us his 
opinion of All Abroad, and in so doing has excited the wrath of 
one of the originators of a style of production which, to my 
thinking, is dragging down public taste, assimilating some of the 
best of our theatres to the music-halls, of which many playgoers 
are wont to speak disparagingly, and blinding modern audiences 
to the merits of pure humour, of good taste, and of music which 
is really musicianly. Mr. Owen Hall, with his co-workers, has 
so played upon the wavering tastes of a fickle public that they 
have brought themselves to a condition—I can call it nothing less 
than deplorable—in which they can turn a deaf ear to a song 
that is refined, gracious—yea, and tuneful—and shout themselves 
hoarse with delight at a Parisian quadrille, a serpentine dance, 
or a series of interminable variety ‘“‘turns’’ such as proved 
acceptable, for example, in Morocco Bound. But the tide is 
turning—slowly, but surely; and when the stream flows once 
again in the direction of genuine light opera, art lovers, music 
lovers, and rational theatre-goers will in no small measure have to 
thank Mr. Archer. He has been one of the first—if not the first 
—to seek to open the eyes of playgoers to the puerile and vulgar 
instincts to which certain writers for the stage are now appealing ; 
and, what is more, he will, incidentally and quite inadvertently, 
have revealed to a public which places fair play above all things, 
the scurrilous tendencies of the self-satisfied person who has 
practically thrust his vapid inanities down their throats, until they 
have come to regard the fare as palatable and nourishing. 

I have said that I believe there is a good time coming in the 
direction indicated. In the ultimate consummation of a state of 
things devoutly to be wished, I am ready to apportion a large 
meed of responsibility and praise at the door of Mr. Archer, who 
has spoken so well and so opportunely. Butitis almost needless 
to say that the scheme of reformation cannot be left wholly in 
the hands of this—or, indeed, of any other—critic. He can 
continue to break lances in the cause of art and in the interests 
of a too generous public ; but the latter assuredly must help him. 
He may provoke insults from thin-skinned and egregiously- 
conceited playwrights ; but most certainly the latter will eventually 
be hoist on their own petards, and the public upon whose 
suffrages they exist will resent any pragmatical attempts to 
dictate to them, through the medium of a newspaper and by the 
artifice of drawing swords with a particular person, as to what 
theatrical fare is good for them and what is not. Such pro- 
ceedings, should they recur, the upright, loyal, and right-loving 
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playgoing world will most surely discountenance ; and thus, out of 
a little letter, conceived in a moment of impetuous spleen, and 
written regardless of the laws of common politeness, may good 
eventually come. In the meantime, alas! the field is barren. 
“‘ Musical comedy” holds the ground, the graceful strains of 
writers like our Sir Arthur Sullivan or the French André 
Messager are not heard, at one single theatre, and playgoers have 
settled down toa stolid and resigned contentment with jingle, 
interminable dances, and what is now stigmatized as ‘‘ meaningless 
tomfoolery.” But Mr. Archer has come to the rescue. May 
triumph in the end be his! 


DR. IBSEN AT CHRISTIANIA. 
By E. J. Goopman. 


[F you ask a Norwegian what Dr. Henrik Ibsen’s fellow- 
countrymen think of him, you will find that there is the 
same division of opinion among them as there is in our own 
literary circles. There are Ibsenites and anti-[bsenites in Norway 
as in England, a class that worships him and another that 
regards him as a vastly over-rated man. But all Norwegians are 
more or less proud of the author of Ghosts and The Doll’s House, 
for even those who are unwilling to acknowledge him as a great 
master admit that he is a very notable person, who has helped to 
make his country and its literature famous, and who is an object 
of interest and often of admiration to the world beyond the sea. 
One source of such popularity as Dr. Ibsen enjoys in Norway 
no doubt lies in the fact that he dwells among his own people. 
He has travelled a great deal in Germany, Italy, and other parts 
of the Continent; but he has also an ardent love of home, and 
spends most of his time in the capital of his native land. He has 
lived for many years in Christiania, but probably he has not 
always resided in such palatial quarters as those which he now 
occupies. I have his visiting card before me. It is a more than 
usually large one, measuring 44 by 22 inches, and is inscribed 
‘* Dr. Henrik Ibsen, Victoria Terrasse, 7B.”” The terrace in which 
he lives with his wife, and I believe also a daughter, on an 
elegantly furnished flat, is a magnificent block of buildings 
erected some years ago at the instigation of Herr Peter Petersen, 
the Consul-General for Austria, on a piece of high ground 
formerly covered with wretched habitations, and immediately 
adjoining the Royal Palace and park, at the head of the Carl Johans 
Gade, Christiania’s stately principal thoroughfare. Here Dr. Ibsen 
works during the earlier part of the day, but in the course of the 
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afternoon he walks abroad, and it is this habit of his that makes 
his personality so conspicuous in the capital. 

At a certain hour, shortly after the usual time for aftensmad, 
or early supper, there is to be seen, at any rate in fine weather, 
slowly sauntering down the Carl Johans Gade, a somewhat 
solidly-built man a little below the middle height, dressed in 
black broadcloth, with coat buttoned across the chest, wearing 
the neatest of gloves, and walking with one hand behind his 
back and carrying an umbrella in the other, who, with keen, 
watchful eyes, surveys the passers-by, and now and then salutes 
some acquaintance or one of the many strangers who greet 
him, by lifting his glossy silk hat. And in that hat he keeps a 
small mirror which ‘he produces occasionally, together with a 
little brush, in order to touch up his bristling hair and spreading 
whiskers. Dr. Ibsen’s hair and whiskers are indeed character- 
istic adjuncts of his remarkable physiognomy, of which a 
hawk-like nose and firmly compressed lips are peculiar features. 
He is, in fact, as picturesque and prominent an object as the late 
Professor Blackie. Lverybody knows him by sight, and every- 
body looks at him; and the great man’s demeanour impresses 
one with the idea that he has no violent objection to be 
looked at. 

Dr. Ibsen’s daily walk has always one special destination. 
About half way down the Carl Johans Gade, on the left-hand 
side from the King’s Palace, stands an imposing edifice, in the 
modern French style, with a fine frontage facing the Storthing, 
or Parliament House, and a range of beautiful gardens not unlike 
those that embellish the centre of Edinburgh. This building is 
the Grand Hotel, a house much frequented by foreigners, and 
having an annexe in the shape of a singularly cheerful café, open 
to the street. The Grand Hotel is Dr. Ibsen’s favourite haunt, 
and here he is to be seen every evening taking refreshment, 
reading the newspapers, and watching the great tide of human 
life as it flows by. There is a certain corner of the café which is 
almost sacred to him, and he has also his selected place in the 
reading room of the hotel, where, at one of the marble-topped 
tables by the side of a window, he sits sipping his favourite 
beverage, whisky and seltzer water, and perusing the contents 
of the Aftenspost, the Verdens Gang, and other journals of the 
day. It is with the first rather than the last named local paper 
that Dr. Ibsen is in sympathy, for he is a staunch Conservative 
and Royalist. In this respect he widely differs from that other 
distinguished Norwegian man of letters, Bjérnsen, who is an 
extreme Radical and Republican. Indeed, the two authors, once 
fast friends, were for a time divided by politics and ceased to be 
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on speaking terms. But when Ibsen’s son—also a Radical, by the 
way—married Bjornsen’s daughter, family ties reunited them. 

Naturally Dr. Ibsen is an object of as much notice in the hotel 
as in the street. Nor can it be said that he shuns attention, as 
he has a habit of standing and looking about, always with one 
hand behind his back, and therefore it is no wonder that he is 
frequently accosted by strangers. Some of these, no doubt, 
admiring the man and his works, wish to make his acquaintance 
for legitimate purposes, and to such, when they approach him at 
the right moment, he is invariably courteous and cordial, though 
he has been known to snub intruders. But even to the latter— 
including a certain class of tourists, mere sight-seers and lion- 
hunters, whose only motives in addressing him are a vulgar 
curigsity and the desire to boast that they have spoken with a 
celebrated man—he is sometimes too indulgent. A good story is 
told of one of these persecutors, an Englishwoman, who one day 
attempted to get into conversation with the eminent dramatist. 
Dr. Ibsen does not speak English, though he can converse 
fluently in German. But the British matron, with the usual 
obtrusive ignorance of her class, insisted upon addressing him in 
her own tongue and at the top of her voice. Dr. Ibsen tried to 
make the good lady aware that he did not understand her, and 
even offered to give her a chance in another language. ‘Ich 
spreche Deutsch,” he said. ‘‘Oh, you are Dutch, are you?” 
exclaimed his tormentor; ‘‘ah, yes, I have been in Denmark 
myself.” Other vulgar visitors, of a different type, do not trouble 
the dramatist at all, and for obvious reasons. .I was witness of a 
curious little scene one day, wen the Doctor, as usual, was en 
évidence and there were many tourists about. The Norwegians, 
even of the less educated orders, are as appreciative of their national 
celebrities as Scotchmen, and the hall porter of the hotel was 
proud to point out the great man to an American lady who 
happened to be standing in the vestibule as the dramatist passed 
by. ‘That is Henrik Ibsen,” whispered the portier. But the 
only response was a blank stare of bewilderment, which plainly 
bespoke the fact that the worthy lady had never before even heard 
of Dr. Ibsen’s existence. The porter’s disgust was characteristically 
expressed. When the Américaine was out of hearing he turned 
to me and merely exclaimed, with a shrug, ‘‘ Turiste !” 

I myself greatly desired to make the acquaintance of Dr. Ibsen, 
but hesitated to accost him without a proper introdu¢tion. This 
I sought at the hands of a friend who knew him, but I was told 
that it was not at all necessary. It would be better, I was advised, 
to approach him unceremoniously in his leisure moments. To 
forewarn him that an English visitor wished to have a talk with 
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him would only upset him and make him nervous. I could not speak 
either Norsk or German fluently enough to enter into conversa- 
tion in those languages, but I happened to have a fellow traveller, 
a gentleman of German birth, who undertook to act as interpreter 
in my interview. Accordingly we seized a favourable opportunity, 
when we found Dr. Ibsen seated in his usual place by the hotel 
window, and only engaged in looking over. the evening papers 
and taking his evening refreshment, and introduced ourselves. 
The Doctor received us very courteously, responding to our 
explanations in a quiet, somewhat mumbling tone peculiar to him, 
but sbowing greater animation when he heard the names of 
certain acquaintances that we happened to have in common. 
The most interesting points, as I venture to regard them, in our 
conversation concerned Dr. Ibsen’s relations with England. He 
appeared to be well aware of the impression which his works had 
made in our country. ‘‘I have many friends there,” he said, 
‘‘ who keep me informed of all that is going on, and I am gratified 
to know that my plays are read and acted in England.” ‘ Why 
do you not come to England yourself, Dr. Ibsen?” I asked. 
‘“You would have such a reception there as is rarely accorded to 
any foreign man of letters.” ‘‘ Ah!” he replied, ‘‘I would like 
to do so very much indeed. Nothing would please me more 
than to visit England. But, unfortunately, I do not speak your 
language ; that is the chief obstacle. However, I do not say that 
I will not come to London some day.” Thus encouraged, I 
suggested whether it might not be an inducement if some very 
general invitation were addressed to him by his admirers. ‘‘ No,” 
he answered with some emphasis. ‘‘ No, I do not want any 
invitation. If I come it will be quite of my ownaccord. I 
should be more free.” Dr. Ibsen seemed pleased, but a little 
surprised, to hear how greatly his works had influenced our own 
stage. Well “ posted up” as he was by his friends in England, 
he knew nothing about The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith and 
its marked Ibsenite tone. But he expressed great admiration of 
its author, Mr. Pinero, and said he was well acquainted through 
translations with our drama. A cordial invitation to come and 
see him again closed our interview, and then we rose and left the 


famous dramatist to the enjoyment of his evening paper and his 
evening draught. 


THE STORY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 
By Freéveéric O’Kzene. 
i lace approaching revival at the Lyceum of Romeo and Juliet 
cannot but lend a new interest to the story and history of 
that play. The origin of the story, as I once had the privilege 
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of pointing out in All the Year Round, under the editorship of 
my valued friend Mr. Charles Dickens, has been traced to the 
thirty-third novel of Massuccio di Salerno, written at Milan about 
four hundred years ugo. Mariotto, a Sienese youth of good birth, 
is secretly married by a friar to Giannozza, a handsome young 
lady of the same city. Immediately afterwards, having killed a 
fellow-citizen in a street quarrel, he flees to Alexandria. Urged 
by her family to marry, Giannozza, at the instance of the friar 
aforesaid, sends herself into a trance by means of a powerful 
narcotic ; and her friends, satisfied that she is dead, have her 
entombed with the usual rites. Mariotto returns to mourn over 
her remains, of course in disguise. Meanwhile, the ill-starred 
bride, resuscitated and released by the friar, sets out for Egypt to 
join her husband, though only to find that during her absence 
from Siena he has been recognized, seized, and executed. In the 
result, she enters a convent in her native country, there to die of 
a broken heart. 

Half a century later, when Massuccio and all his works were 
forgotten, this pathetic little tale was retold by Luigi da Porto 
with more striking effect. He shifted the scene to Verona, 
employed a feud between the Montecchi and the Cappelletti as 
an element in the plot, designated the lovers Romeo and Giuletta, 
and last, but not least, devised an entirely new catastrophe. 
Romeo swallows poison at what he believes to be his wife’s grave ; 
Giuletta recovers before he dies, and after an impressive scene 
between them she destroys herself. It has long been an article 
of faith on the other side of the Alps that Luigi’s narrative was 
based upon truth. Even now, we believe, a tomb’ preserved in 
the garden of the Orfanotrofio is regarded by many as that of the 
heroine. But there can be little doubt that Romeo and Giuletta 
never existed in real life. Luigi, so far from deriving his 
materials from «a tradition of the picturesque old city, as has been 
suggested, simply recast Massuccio’s novel in a new mould; and 
it probably occurred to him that by transferring the incidents to 
Verona he might at once blend them with the antagonism which 
had arisen two or three centuries previously between the Montagues 
and the Capulets—in itself a fertile source of interest to the 
Italians of his day—and provide the picture with a more romantic 
background than even Siena could afford. 

The tragic fate of Romeo and Giuletta became a familiar story 
over the whole of western Europe, though not always in the 
same form. In 1553, at Lucca, Bandello brought out a novel on 
this eminently grateful theme. It was substantially a close 
imitation of Luigi’s Givletta, but attracted far greater attention 
than its model. Indeed, it may be said to have achieved an 
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international reputation. Boaistuau somewhat freely translated 
it into French for Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques. Arthur 
Brooke, a London poetaster, employed it as the basis of a metrical 
romance entitled Romeus and Juliet ; Containing a rare Example 
of True Constancie, with the Subtill Connsels and practice of an 
Old Fryor and their Ill Event. Here, oddly enough, the grand 
“effect” devised by Luigi is omitted, Juliet being kept in her 
trance until Romeo has breathed his last. ‘‘ The true and 
constant love” of the pair for each other was next set forth in 
Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, a collection of ancient and modern 
fables in prose, and in two tragedies represented in London as 
the reign of Elizabeth drew to a close. In Spain, as in England, 
the subject was twice dealt with for the stage, first by Francisco 
de Roxas, who adhered to the original catastrophe in its integrity, 
and then by the too prolific Lope de Vega, who brought on the lovers 
under fresh names, relentlessly filled their cup of sorrow to the 
brim, and finally dismissed them to happiness here below. 

The second in time-order of the two English plays we have 
referred to was Shakspere’s Romeo and Juliet, a poem from 
which, in the words of Schlegel, “‘ all that is most intoxicating in 
the odour of a southern spring, all that is languishing in the song 
of the nightingale or voluptuous in the first opening of the rose, 
alike breathe forth.” Itis not improbable that the great dramatist 
composed this tragedy as early as 1591, while he was yet in the 
freshness of youth. He twice speaks of the earthquake of 1580 
as having occurred eleven years previously ; and the inexperience 
shown by defects of the work in point of style—defects which, if 
they tend to interfere with the impression he creates, are at most 
a very little spot on a very lovely face—will strengthen the 
inference to be drawn from this fact. Be that as it may, Romeo 
and Juliet, after being “‘ plaid publiquely ” by the ‘‘ Lord Cham- 
berlaine’s men” at the Curtain Theatre, was printed in 1597, 
and again ‘‘newly corrected and augmented,” in 1599. Shak- 
spere was obviously indebted for his plot to the metrical 
romance ; he adopted the new version of the catastrophe, and did 
not disdain to give a place in his dramatis persone to a character 
introduced by Brooke. This was the garrulous old nurse, who 
likewise figured in an obscure drama by Luigi da Groto on a 
corresponding series of incidents. Mercutio, on the other hand, 
is absolutely original; and Shakspere is said to have declared 
that in sheer self-defence he was compelled to kill this brilliantly 
vivacious gentleman in the third act. 

Romeo and Juliet, like other tragedies from the same pen, was 
to suffer by the false taste which prevailed in this country from 
the, Restoration down to the beginning of the present century. 
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In 1662, according to Downes, it was altered by Dryden's brother- 
in-law, James Howard, so as to end happily, and for some time 
was played alternately as a tragedy and a tragi-comedy. Eighteen 
years afterwards it was converted by Otway into a story of Roman 
life, Caius Marius the younger longing to be a glove on the hand 
of Lavinia Metella. It is important to observe that the catastrophe 
here is similar to that invented by Luigi da Porto. The History 
and Fall of Caius Marius, as Otway’s piece was called, met with 
considerable success, thanks in great measure to the applicability 
of the dissensions between the Marius and Sylla parties to the 
factious bitterness of 1680. In 1744, Romeo and Juliet, then all 
but unknown to the playgoers, was restored to the stage by Theo- 
philus Cibber, though in a sadly mutilated shape. Not to speak 
of other changes in the text, the scapegrace son of the author of 
The Careless Husband expunges all the references to Romeo’s love 
for Rosaline, and the last act is re-arranged on the model of that 
of Caius Marius. Garrick, to whom the revival of Shakspere’s 
fame is often ascribed, went a little further. Ina new acting 
edition of the play, prepared in 1748, he borrowed the most 
important of Cibber’s innovations without acknowledgment, at 
the same time seeking to bolster them up by means of lines taken 
from Otway and other poets. Davies devoutly records his belief 


that the interpolations were made in a spirit not unworthy of 
Shakspere ! Garrick’s preface to the work is rather pleasant’ 


reading. His chief design in these alterations, he says, was “‘ to 
clear the original as much as possible from the jingle and quibble 
which were always the objections to the reviving it.” Rosaline 
was left out ‘in compliance to an opinion”’ that Romeo’s incon- 
stancy was a “ blemish on his character.” In regard to the 
catastrophe, the affecting circumstance of Juliet being made to 
wake before Romeo dies, a circumstance not known to Shakspere, 
had been ineffectively treated by Otway, and Garrick reintroduced 
it in the hope that an “‘ endeavour to supply the deficiency of so 
great a master would not be deemed arrogant.” His version ot 
Romeo and Juliet is barely less offensive than Davenant’s Macbeth 
or Nahum Tate’s Lear; yet, notwithstanding more than one 
attempt to displace it in favour of the original, it kept possession 
of the stage down to our own time. 

Great triumphs have been achieved by a few players in Romeo 
and Juliet. Spranger Barry, with his fine presence and chival- 
rous air, his musical voice and eloquent eyes, his well-painted 
ardour and sensibility, was an ideal lover in the earlier scenes, 
but did not excel towards the end. Both in his merits and in 
his shortcomings he presented a direct contrast to Garrick, who, 
comparatively unimpressive at the outset, seems to have set 
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vivalry at defiance when the love-lorn youth is merged in the 
anguish-stricken husband. ‘‘ Had I been Juliet to Garrick’s 
Romeo,” a lady remarked, “‘I should have expected him, so fiery 
was he in his passion, to jump up to me in the balcony. Barry 
was so tender and seductive that I should have jumped down to 
him.” Garrick well remarked that it required an old head upon 
young shoulders to impersonate Romeo; but it is to be feared 
that the old head had too conspicuous a share in his performance. 
The season of 1750-1, in which Garrick and Barry opposed each 
other in this character, supported as Juliet by Mrs. Bellamy and 
Mrs. Cibber respectively, is one of the best-remembered periods 
in theatrical history, if only by reason of the epigram in the 
Public Advertiser on what was then deemed the too frequent 
appearance of the two actors in the same play: 
“Well, what’s to-night” says angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses ; 
“ Romeo, again ?” he shakes his head. 
‘A plague o’ both your houses.” 

Excellent as Cibber and Bellamy are reported to have been in 
Juliet, it may be doubted whether the character met with 
a generally satisfactory representative until, in the year 1814, 
Miss O’Neill undertook it at Covent Garden. Her performance 
was a poem in action, aglow with southern warmth and grace and , 
delicacy. Edmund Kean soon afterwards came forth as Romeo, | 
and, without passing through the ordeal unscathed, did something 
to raise his already splendid reputation. In the words of Hazlitt, 
‘‘his performance had nothing of the lover init. He was neither 
ardent nor voluptuous. In the balcony scene he stood like a statue 
of lead.” Nevertheless, there were high merits in the essay. 
“In the midst of the extravagant and irresistible expression of 
Romeo’s grief at being banished from the object of his love,” con- 
tinues the same critic, ‘‘ his voice suddenly stops, and falters, and 
is choked with sobs of tenderness when he comes to Juliet’s 
name. Those persons must be made of stronger stuff than our- 
selves who are proof against Mr. Kean’s acting in both this scene 
and the dying convulsion at the close. His repetition of the 
word ‘banished’ shows that he treads close indeed upon the 
genius of Shakspere.” Helen Faucit, Adelaide Neilson, and 
Miss Ellen Terry successively found in Juliet a means of adding 
a flower to their chaplets ; but for many years, as a rule, the char- 
acter of Romeo, which from a theatrical point of view is hardly, if 
at all, inferior to that of Juliet, was treated as of secondary impor- 
tance—was assigned to young aciors who had no requisites for 
the part save a good appearance, a little self-possession, and a 
tolerable comprehension of the speeches they had to deliver. 


O 
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Sir. Henry Irving, in his fine ‘revival of the play in 1882, 
restored the lost balance between the two personages, even with 
Miss Terry as Juliet. He was what Garrick seems to have been 
in the part, and Romeo once more divided the interest of the 
‘spectators in an equal degree with the heroine. It is also note- 
worthy that the actor-manager had the courage to adhere to 
the original text without interpolation—without, indeed, any 
alterations save the slight omissions demanded by a more refined 
taste and the shorter hours allowed for theatrical representation. 
He probably saw that the fleeting affection for Rosaline is 
important as an illustration of character, and that, whatever may 
be the dramatic value of Luigi da Porto’s catastrophe, the tomb 
scene as written by the dramatist is more effective than anything 
an inferior pen could produce. Be that as it may, his course 
in this case is that which he has always followed as a Shaksperean 
actor, particularly in Macbeth and Richard III. He may think 
an omission or rearrangement necessary, but is consistently 
opposed to any such interpolations and vulgar accessories as 
those favoured by Mr. Daly. He has shown the deepest 
reverence for the spirit and substance of the great English 
dramatist’s plays. We commend this fact to the notice of Mr. 
Clement Scott, who, replying in the Illustrated London News to. 
our article in the last issue of The Theatre against the American 
manager, classed Sir Henry Irving with so hardy a mutilator 
of Shakspere as John Philip Kemble. 
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MR. GEORGE CONQUEST. 


Gove men are born actors ; some, by dint of striving, achieve 

entrance into the dramatic profession ; some have the calling 
thrust upon them. Of Mr. George Conquest it may be said that 
he falls both into the first and into the third of these categories. 
The son of a theatrical manager, he was brought up with a view 
to taking his part, in one capacity or another, in the nightly 
industry of the. playhouse, and through all his life he has been 
busily engaged, now in acting, now in management, now in 
writing and producing plays, besides learning to do literally 
everything that needs to be done in connection with the invention 
and presentation of dramatic pieces. When he came home to 
England, after receiving his education in France, it was the 
intention of his father that he should be a violinist and lead the 
old Grecian Theatre orchestra. But the young man preferred to 
take a line of his own ; he soon blossomed into a daring and skilful 
pantomimist, and then into a capable player. As a pantomimist. 
he succeeded in breaking nearly every bone in his face and body. 
All his leisure time was spent in translating and adapting 
French plays. Hence his singularly wide knowledge of 
the French drama. Thirty or forty years ago, the sum of 
£4 was considered quite enough to recompense an author 
for turning a French piece into an English, and many a one 
did Mr. Conquest turn out for the Grecian, of which in due 
time he became manager in succession to his father. Afcer 
some years spent in command at the Grecian, Mr. Conquest. 
migrated to the Surrey Theatre, where he has remained ever 
since, gathering round him a stock company, and managing the 
big house over the water with marked success. His pantomimic 
feats are, of course, long since over, and for some years past he 
has not acted at all. Of those whom he has trained by long 
courses of stirring melodrama, several are to-day wall known to 
West-end audiences, and he is justly proud of the fact that both 
Henry Pettitt and Paul Meritt began their careers as playwrights 
with pieces produced byhim. The Surrey pantomines one might 
almost call world-famous, and it is to Mr. Conquest himself that 
their excellence is mainly due. He has no wish to quit the 
theatre to which he has become so much attached, and where he has 
his sons to assist him; and no ambition to set up as a West-end 
manager—though there is little doubt that, wherever he chose.to 
make a bid for public favour, he would succeed in winning it, 
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Seuilleton. 


a 


THE LAST FAIRY. 
By JuLES SANDEAU. 


TRANSLATED BY JAMES MORTIMER. 
x 

I WAS a little over sixteen years of age when she appeared to 

me for the first time. It was, I remember, on a beautiful 
evening in May. I had strolled from the town alone ; I wandered 
across the fields listlessly, dreamily, and disquieted—I knew not 
why. I had been in this frame of mind for some time, and loved 
solitude. 

I watched the sun set in a sea of purple and gold, the shadows 
as they descended the hillsides into the plain, and the stars as 
they twinkled out one by one in the deepblue sky. The crickets 
chirped among the sedges, and the trill of the nightingale burst 
forth at long intervals. I heard the leaves shiver, and the pine 
trees bend beneath the breeze with sweet, sad soughings. The 
moon, which had risen red as fire on the horizon, now sailed, 
white and radiant, on the pearly whiteness of a bank of ‘clouds, 
-whence its rays fell in silvery waves over the shoulders of night. 
"The still air was loaded with enervating odours. I listened to 
the twittering of the birds in their nests among the flowering 
hedgerows, as they told their love tales. 

I strolled along, drinking in those sounds and perfumes, when 
I perceived a group of girls returning to the town, hand in hand, 
and singing. They sang a song of Love and Spring ; their fresh 
young voices echoed through the silence of the sleeping fields 
like the distant sound of a falling cascade. I hid myself behind 
a hawthorn bush, and I saw them pass like a flight of those white 
fairies that gather round the lakes at night to dance their magic 
figures and vanish at the first gleam of morning. I could 
distinguish by the light of the stars their heads of blonde and 
brown ; I could hear the rustle of their robes; I drew in long 
breaths laden with the mysterious perfume left in their train, 
and which enervated me still more than the balmy odours of 
night. 

When they had disappeared I was seized with a strange pain, 
and seated myself on a mound beside two fields that stretched at 
my feet like an ocean of verdure. I buried my head in my hands 
and remained plunged in a profound reverie, listening, trying 
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to understand the confused sounds and tremors which I felt 
within me. 

I do not know how to describe what I felt. My heart was full 
to bursting. It was as though a hidden spring were trying to 
break forth like a captive wave endeavouring to swell upon the 
shore. I cried out, I wept—I found in my tears a kind of subtle 
pleasure. 

How long did I remain in this condition? When I roseI saw, 
at a few paces in front of me, a celestial being who smilingly 
regarded me. A tunic whiter than the lily fell in graceful folds 
around her form, revealing two naked feet, as white as Parian 
marble, upon the short green turf which they barely pressed. 
Her fair hair floated freely about her nezk ; her cheeks had the 
fresh brightness of the flowers that crowned her head; on the 
rose-tinted alabaster of her face her eyes shone like two bright 
leaves opening through the snow at the first kiss of April. Her 
arms were bare; one hand rested on her bosom, while the other 
seemed to beckon me with a kindly gesture. 

I remained for a few moments mute and still, contemplating 
her. She must have descended from the skies, for her beauty 
had nothing in it like that of earth’s daughters, and I saw 
radiating around her an atmosphere that enveloped her as a 
shining robe. 

“Who art thou?” I cried at last, stretching out my arms to 
her, stupefied. 

“Friend,” she replied, in a voice sweeter than night’s zephyrs, 
“Tam the fairy whom the King of the Genii placed sleeping 
*neath thy heart at the moment of thy birth. This morning I still 
slept ; I now awake at the first sign of grief in thy bosom.. My 
life emanates from thine: I am thy sister, and will be thy com- 
panion until the hour when, separated from thee, as a flower torn 
from its stalk, I leave thee half way along the road, the first part 
of which we have travelled together. That day is not far distant, 
young friend. The rose that lives but for one morning.is the 
image of my destiny. If thou wouldst love me, do not wait till 
thou hast lost me, for then neither thy tears nor thy regrets 
could reanimate me. Haste thee! I hold no magic wand nor 
wear an enchanted ring, and I have no diadem but the flowers 
mingled among my locks; but I will shower upon thee more 
treasures than ever were scattered over royal cradles by beneficent 
and prodigal fairies. I will place a crown upon thy brow that 
many kings would esteem themselves happy in buying ,at the 
price of the costly jewels they wear; I will give thee companions 
such as are rarely seen in palaces and courts. Present and in- 
visible, I will follow thee everywhere; in everything thou wilt 
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experience gine influence ; I will beautify every place 
t 


thou passest bf ; at night I will perfume thy couch ; I will infuse my 
soul into all Nature that she smile each morn at thy awakening. 
Ah! what happy days we will live! Only, my child, these gifts 
that I bring thee—learn to know them ; seize them ere they elude 
thy grasp ; know how to touch without smirching them, to enjoy 
without withering; store up of them sufficient to accomplish 
the rest of the road which thou must travel alone. Friend, I 
have told thee I have but a short time to live, but it depends 
upon thee to prolong my fragile and precious existence. I am 
like one of those rare plants whose supply of sunlight and water 
must be carefully administered. My feet are tender; do not 
weary them with following in my steps. The brightness of my 
cheeks is softer than the freshness of the wild hedge-rose; 
if thov wouldst not dim it, do not expose me to too ardent heat ; 
lead me only through leafy shades. Finally, see that no remorse 
poison the bitter regret that thou wilt feel at my loss: that thy 
remembrance of me be a sweet memory, that I may still cheer 
thy heart with a soft reflection long after I have ceased to 
brighten and warm thy way here.” 

At these words she bent her fair head towards me, as a 
guardian angel over the couch of a sleeping infant, and I felt her 
lips pressed upon my forehead, fresher, sweeter-scented by far 
than the wild thyme growing at the fountain’s edge. I opened 
my arms to seize her, but the white apparition had already 
vanished as a dream. 

Was it not, after all, a dream? I continued my walk across 
the country, now running like a madman; now throwing myself 
upon the turf, which I watered with my scalding tears; some- 
times I would press to my heart the branch of a tree which I 
imagined I could feel tremble and palpitate in my passionate 
embrace ; again I would hold out my arms to the stars and 
speak to them of love. I spoke to the flowers, to the trees, to 
the wild woods. I felt within myself a torrent of life, rushing 
from every part to spread itself over the whole face of nature. 
The dam was broken down, the spring had pierced through the 
rock. I laughed, I wept, I swam in a boundless sea of unspeakable 
joys and nameless pleasures. 

When the white gleams of morning appeared in the east, it 
seemed to me that for the first time I was taking part in the 
awakening of nature. My heart swelled, I breathed the air with 
pride ; for a moment I believed that my spirit was leaving my 
body to fly, free and light as air, through space, to mingle with 


-the soft mists lifted from the hill-sides by the rising sun. From 


the mountain peak which I had reached I swept the horizon 
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with the eye of a conqueror; the earth had been created fur me, 
and I was master of the world ! 42 

II, 


I was not quite thirty years of age when the. fairy appeared to 
me the second time. I remember it was an evening in October. 
I had left the town, alone. I walked without aim or object across 
the fields, sad and depressed, I knew not why. I had felt thus 
for some time, and without knowing the cause forit. I yet again 
sought solitude. The sky was clouded and lowering; a freezing 
wind battered down the last remaining leaves from the trees 
with a wailing sound. The hedges were crowned only with bare 
branches and berries. The dismal howling and barking of dogs 
came from a distant farm; a thread of blue smoke, which rose 
from among the branches, was the only sign of life in this desolate 
country. Yet a few frightened birds flew hither and thither from 
branch to branch ; black crows spotted the plain ; flocks of wild 
geese slowly threaded their way through the gold grey of night. 

I walked along, my soul in sympathy with the mourning of 
nature. For some time, I had experienced, like her, the cold 
melancholy that is the accompaniment of the close of happy days, 
Seating myself at the foot of a leafless tree, I saw two.aged women 
pass near me; they walked with slow and weary. steps, each bent 
beneath the weight of a faggot of dried brushwood, provision for 
the coming winter, which they were taking to their cottages. 

What a strange remembrance! What a curious coincidence! 
From the very same spot where I stood at this moment, long ago, 
one evening in May, I had seen a troop of young girls pass hand 
in hand, singing as they went. I was sixtcen then, and the 
hawthorn was in bloom. att 

I buried my head ‘in my hands, and, reviewing in my mind the 
days that had rolled by from that May evening tu this October 
night, I soon became engulfed in a sad and profound weariness 
of soul. 

When I stood up, I saw, at a few paces distance,.a pale figure 
regarding me sadly. She was so changed that I could scarcely 
recognise her. The luminous atmosphere that enveloped her 
on her first appearance was no longer. around her. A tattered 
tunic discovered her beautiful skin dark and discoloured. Her 
feet were covered with blood; her arms fell helplessly by her 
attenuated frame. Her blue eyes were streaked with dark 
marks ; and tears had ploughed their track adown her wan and 
livid cheeks.. The.unfortunate creature could barely stand ; and, 
like a dily faded on its broken stalk, seemed to bend towards the 
ground. 
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** What wouldst thou with me?” I asked. 

“Friend, the hour has arrived when we must part; before 
leaving thee for ever I wished to bid thee an eternal farewell,” 
she murmured, plaintively, in a voice sadder than the wail of 
the winter’s wind. 

“Leave me! Ah! leave me!” I cried; “false fairy, what 
hast thou done for me? Where are the blessings that thou didst. 
tell me of? I have vainly sought them along my way. Where 
are the treasures thou wert to scatter over my path? I have: 
found nought but poverty. What has become of the diadem thou 
shouldst have placed upon my brow? My head has borne but a 
crown of thorns. Where are the brilliant companions thou didst 
promise to gather around me? My only escorts are despair and 
solitude. Thou dost speak of our parting; but unless thou art 
the Goddess of Grief, what is there in common between us ? 
Ah! if it be true that thou hast followed me everywhere, and 
that I have been subject to thy influence throughout, begone 
and be accurst, for thou must be the Spirit of Evil!” 

“Tam neither the Spirit of Evil nor the Goddess of Grief,’” 
replied she in a melancholy voice. But it is the destiny of men 
not to know me until they have lost me; not to know the value 
of my gifts until there is no time left in which to enjoy them. 
Friend, thou wert ungrateful, like the rest of thy brothers. Thou 
dost accuse me—I pity thee. In a moment thou wilt know me, 
and thou wouldst then wish, at the price of the years still granted 
thee of God, to see me, if for one day only, such as thou didst see- 
me for the first time. Thou askest with bitterness where are the: 
riches I promised thee? I have kept all my promises ; but thou 
—thou hast treated with scorn the treasures I heaped upon thee, 
unwearyingly, with a liberal hand. For.a diadem, I placed upon 
thy brow the freshness, brightness, and serenity of a morning in 
Spring. For companions, I gave thee Love and Faith, Hope and 
Imagination. I made thy poverty so beautiful and smiling that. 
many of the rich and powerful would have been glad to give in 
exchange for it their riches and palaces. I peopled thy solitude- 
with enchanting dreams. Thy despair I made thee love, and I 
knew how so to soften thee by tears that thy greatest unhappiness. 
henceforth will be that thou hast none left to shed. In thy path 
through life I awakened sympathy and benevolence around thee ; 
thou didst encounter only friendly looks and brotherly grips of 
the hand ; Heaven smiled on thee ; Earth burst into flowers. 
beneath thy footsteps. In thy turn, answer me, what use hast. 
thou made of my munificence ; how hast thou guarded my gifts ? 
Does aught remain to thee of the happiness and felicity with 
which I strewed thy path? If thou hast not known how to keep 
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them, is it I thou shouldst take to task? If thou hast found no 
pleasure in anything, is it I whom thou shouldst accuse?” 

At these words a light slowly broke in upon my soul. I felt a 
veil fall from my eyes, and I remained petrified with fear on seeing 
clearly into my own heart. 

“Stay, ah! stay! Do not leave me!” I cried in a suppliant 
voice. ‘‘ Give me back the gifts I despised ; mine eyes are opened 
andI can see clearly. Give me back Love and Imagination ; give 
me back Faith and Hope. Let me love but for one day only; let 
me believe if but for one hour, and, whoever thou art, I will, dying, 
bless thee.” 

“* Alas!’ she said, “it is I who must die. Dost thou not see 
yet ? Look at me! I have suffered much ; I am only the shadow 
of my former self. For a long time a subtle malady has been 
consuming me;a devouring wind has dried up my being and 
stopped the sources of life in my heart. The blood no longer 
flows ; touch my hands, thou wilt feel them chilled with the icy 
damp of death. And yet, if thou hadst wished, I should have had 
still a long life before me. It is thou, cruel one, who hast killed 
me before my time. I-have exhausted my strength and wounded 
my feet in following thee. In vain I begged for mercy ; thou 
saidst: Goon, andI went. I walked on, fainting, gasping, tear- 
ing my rebe on the brambles by the way, scorching my brow ‘neath 
the heat of the mid-day sun. Thou didst not give me time to 
change my raiment or to take off my flower crown, already fading. 
In vain, when we came upon a sweet refuge, a mysterious oasis, I 
said to thee: ‘ Here is happiness! ’Tis here, friend, that we must 
pitch ourtent!’ Thou didst continue thy devastating career and 
didst drag me without pity across arid sandy wastes. Didst thou 
ever spare me one outrage? How often have I sat down, weary 
and discouraged, resolved to abandon thee? But, ungrateful one, 
I loved thee; and when, astonished at seeing me no longer near 
thee, thou didst return and recall me by voice or gesture, I rose 
and flew along in thy footsteps. To-day, it is over, friend, I can 
no more! My life-blood stops, my sight is troubled, my limbs 
totter beneath me. Open thine arms, press me to thine heart ; 
it was in thy heart life was given me ; it is on thy heart I wish to 
die.” 

‘Thou shalt not die,” cried I, opening my arms to receive her ; 
‘‘ but, strange being, speak, who art thou?” 

“‘Tam no more,” said she. ‘I was thy youTH.” 

At these words I would have seized her, but she had already 
disappeared, and I saw in her place naught but a few withered 
flowers that had fallen from her hair. I gathered them all, butin 
none could I find a breath of perfume left. 
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At the play. 


oo 


IN LONDON. 


A® far as productions of any real significance are concerned, 

the month of August presents a barren record. This, 
however, is not to say that managers are idle. On the contrary, 
rehearsals of new pieces are vigorously proceeding on all sides, 
and the present month promises to be as busy as the past has 
been inactive. Mr. Willard opens the ball at the Garrick on the 
2nd inst., and in rapid succession follow Messrs. A. and S. Gatti at 
the Adelphi, Mr. Arthur Bourchier at the Royalty, newly swept 
and garnished, Mr. Comyns Carr at the Comedy, with a play 
from Mr. Pinero’s pen, Messrs. Elliot and Esmond at the 
St. James’s, Mr. Forbes-Robertson at the Lyceum, where 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell is to give us a fresh reading of Juliet, and 
Sir Augustus Harris at Drury Lane. A little later, Mr. Charles 
Cartwright is to assume the managerial reins at the Trafalgar, 
now to be re-christened the Duke of York’s Theatre, and a week 
or two afterwards Mr. Tree will produce Trilby at the Haymarket, 


with Miss Dorothea Baird in the title-part and himself as 
Svengali. 


New York DIVoRcE. 
A Farce in Three Acts, based on the French. Produced at the Strand Theatre, August 19. 


Paul Roach .. -» Mr. Wiuzrep Crarke. | Cesar Smash .. -- Mr. Ranxtn Dovatt. 
Oliver Goldcoyne .. Mr. A. Woop Salena Roach .. -- Miss Mugie, WrL¥rorp. 
Owen Gua -- Mr. AntaHur HEecwore. Maud Eveltry .. .. Miss Nancy NoeEt. 
Peter Clincher -- Mr. Oswaup Yorke. Honor Racket .. -- MissMarre Hupsreta. 


We have seen more than one example of what an English 
author could make of the French farce, Préte-Moi ta Femme ; 
and in the play which Mr. Wilfred Clarke has produced at the 
Strand Theatre we shall see what an American author has been 
able to do with it. New York Divorce is avowedly ‘‘ based on 
the French,” though the programme leaves it to the critics to 
find the original. There is no harm done, for the French 
dramatists would probably not desire to be credited with the 
authorship of the American piece ; and the critics, after all, enjoy 
the sport of finding the originals of our English farces. The 
story of the poor devil, whose name in the present case in Roach, 
who is obliged to conceal his marriage from his rich uncle, and 
presents his bride as the wife of his friend, is alone suggestive of 
endless complications; but in the present case the joke is 
further elaborated by the introduction of a young person 
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—artist’s model, dressmaker, and domestic servant—who 
means to hold Roach by promise of marriage, and an 
amorous gentleman, who was Mrs. Roach’s husband before 
he left her—when, according to the convenient law of divorce of 
New York, he ceased to be her husband. This statement we 
make, not from our knowledge of American law, but from an official 
statement to that effect made in the programme. An audience 
is ready to believe anything a dramatist tells them; and for 
those whose faculty of make-believe will bear a little strain there 
is plenty of laughter in New York Divorce. We may find it 
difficult to excuse the author's passion for making puns; but 
even that is not so irritating nor so silly as are the jests about a 
rude picture. The subject is one that is not even shocking— 
in the French sense of the word—and we must say we had 
thought such humours altogether done with until Mr. Jones 
exhumed them in The Triumph of the Philistines. The perfor- 
mance at the Strand introduces Mr. Wilfred Clarke, a clever 
young comic actor, whose. voice and: manner recall memories of 
his father, Mr. J. S. Clarke.» That famous actor is represented 
also at the Strand by a ehild of his brain, a sentimental trifle 
called A Youngster’s Adventure; but in his flesh and blood he 
finds more humour than in the offspring of his imagination. A 
Youngster's Adventure is an actor’s play—and the point of view is 
taken from the stage, and it is only by the length of it that the 
chief character, indifferently. ane by Mr. Wilfred Clarke, could 
be considered good. 


—_——_——— 


Att ABROAD. 


An original Musical Rosca, in Two Acts, by Owen Hatt and a T. Tanner; Lyrics A W. H. 
Risque ; Music by. Freperick Rosse.’ Produced at’the Criterion Theatre, August 8. 


Mr. Bowles . .. Mr. Caarues E. Stevens. ' | bactehe e's Se .» Mr, L. Jonnson. 
Mr. Beaver . -- Mr. Horace Mitts. Tom Eltham eee .. Mr. R, Lister. 
Baron Fi ontenay -» Mr. H. De Lance. ' «+ Riggie Andale .. -. Mr. C. Mitzs, 
Ernest Mr. Joun Coatgs. Connie -. Miss Kate Cutcer. 
Maurice Meutice . Mr. C. P, Littte. -, . ‘Blanche Leonide_ -- Miss AMELLA 
Capshaw... Mr. Liongt Rak. Chloe Feltop.. .. Miss Mitty THorne. 
ikeggs ee «» Mr.G. Carrot. ' ‘| May Aster .. - -- Miss Lexa Bropay. 
Gendarme .. +. Mr. Cecit Frere. Madame Montesquieu.. Miss Apa Reeve. 


It is a somewhat strange circumstance that although the type of 
farce which sufficed to amuse playgoers ten or fifteen years ago is 
rapidly disappearing, its revival in slightly different form, pro- 
vided with lyrics and music, has, proved one of the most successful 


features of the past two or three seasons.. Yet that the later 


pieces are more largely supplied with wit and humour than their 
predecessors will hardly be maintained, or that they offer a story 
either more coherent or more. consistently interesting. One has 
only to consider dispassionately, the first performance of a 
modern musical farce in order to be convinced of the contra: 
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For the author apparently is content to limit his efforts to 
the providing of a framework upon which artists and 
stage manager are invited to place the necessary draping. 
The process of “ building-up”’ is thus begun. From time 
to time the introduction of a new “ turn” or an untried 
dance serves to give fresh vitality to the performance, which thus 
gains with every representation both in bulk and attractiveness. 
All Abroad is constructed on those familiar lines. It has already 
enjoyed a fairly lengthy career in the provinces, and in this way 
reaches London in a more or less completed form. But, just as 
the dyer’s hand takes its hue from that it works in, so doesa 
musical farce become imbued with the spirit of its surroundings. 
The result is, in this particular instance, that Messrs. Hall and 
Tanner’s piece bears unmistakably the’ air and impress of 
provincial training. Like a country cousin, it comes to London 
homely in appearance and somewhat uncouth in manner. Its 
fun is of the old-fashioned kind ; it lacks the polish of the metro- 
politan débutante. In August, however, the playgoer is apt to be 
either too lazy or too indifferent to show himself over-exacting ; 
his critical faculties are deadened by thoughts of moor aud loch. 
So it is not impossible that All Abroad may be accorded a more 
hearty welcome than might be extended to it at aless complaisant 
time of the year. It is at least to its credit that the authors 
have invented a fairly intelligible if not conspicuously novel 
story, the course of which can be followed without entailing too 
heavy a draft upon the intellectual faculties. Connie, one of the 
heroines, is supposed to be an heiress, and would be so in fact 
could it be proved that her elder sister is dead. The latter, 
however, is very much alive, as one has to be in order to become 
a popular singer ata Parisian café chantant. Connie’s hand, 
meanwhile, is demanded by her guardian, Mr. Beaver, an elderly 
solicitor, who provides the greater part of the unsophisticated fun 
of the first act by appearing in wigs of various hues, the 
consequence of a too confiding recourse to a treacherous hair-dye. 
As partner, Mr. Beaver enjoys the companionship of a 
Mr. Bowles, whose preference for music over law explains 
the presence in his office of a party of young ladies and 
gentlemen busily engaged in rehearsals of a new operetta. The 
second act carries all the characters to the Concert Diplomatique, 
Paris, where the usual opportunities for the interpolation of 
topical songs, eccentric dances, and variety entertainments are 
afforded the company. Some of these are exceedingly bright and 
amusing, although the piece as a whole suffers sadly from a 
superabundance of dull moments. It has, on the other hand, 
the advantage 2f being admirably played. Miss Ada Reeve is a 
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host in herself. She sings with a dainty air of deprecation that 
is altogether charming; while both as actress and dancer she 
leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. It would be well worth 
anyone’s while to go to the Criterion merely to hear her sing the 
ballad of The Business Girl, which she does with an archness and 
a quaint simplicity that go straight to the heart of the audience. 
Miss Kate Cutler makes a fascinating Connie, and looks as pretty 
as she is clever in her cunningly devised dresses. Mr. John 
Coates possesses a resonant baritone voice, which he uses to the 
best advantage. But he may be reminded that dialogue is meant 
to be spoken and not chanted. To Mr. Charles E. Stevens 
and Mr. Horace Mills is entrusted the great bulk of the ‘“ funny 
business,” and very ably they acquit themselves of their task, 
the former being particularly droll in a phonographic description 
of a tragi-comical opera. A very neat little sketch of a truculent 
Frenchman is furnished by Mr. H. de Lange, whose abilities 
qualify him for much better work. Mr. Risque has 
supplied some excellent lyrics, which have been set to music by 
Mr. F. Rosse, of a tuneful although rather reminiscent character. 





SAVED FROM THE SEA. 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by AkTHUR SHirRLEY and Bensamin Lanpecs. Producod at the Princess's 
. Theatre, August 3rd. 


Dan Ellington -. Mr. Coartes GLENNEY. Insp2ctor Jenkins .. Mr. Georce CLaReEMont 

Jim Weaver, nick- Chaplein --» Mr. Georce Yates. 
named Surly Jim Mr. Austin MELFORD. Head Waiter . Mr. Freeman, 

Peter Scalcher .. Mr. Bassett Roe. Second Waiter .. Mr. Jameson. 

Richard Fenton .. Mr. Frank Harpine Nancy Ellington .. Miss Beaumont Coturns. 

Billy Saooks. . .. Me. Lionet RIeNowp. Mrs. Blake .. - Miss Haratert Cuirron. 

Jenkins ax .. Me. Lennox Pawte. Polly Biake .. -- Miss Fannie SEvsy. 

Jack .. ee .. Miss Guapys W8ITE. 


It requires no great effort of memory to recall the halcyon 
days when, under the management of Mr. Wilson Barrett, the 
Princess’s took rank as one of the most popular theatres in Lon- 
don. It was there that The Lights o’ London inaugurated an era 
of prosperity which The Silver King, Claudian, and other favourite 
pieces served materially to prolong. A change of policy, however, 
sufficiently praiseworthy, no doubt, from the purely theoretical 
standpoint, but fatal in practice, brought about a change in luck, 
and the enterprizing actor-manager discovered, like so many 
others, that ambition is an article for which one may be tempted 
to pay too high a price. Since Mr. Barrett’s departure, the 
Princess’s has been the scene of many curious ventures, although 
few have shown themselves possessed of anything like lasting 
qualities. The latest, as it promises to be the most successful, 
experiment involves an all-round reduction in ‘the prices of 
admission, and the practical relegation of the house to the position 
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of a provincial theatre, at which popular plays that have already 
found favour in the country may be run for a long or short period, 
as circumstances may dictate. It would appear, however, to be 
the intention of the new management to rely in great measure 
upon a company of its own ; and should this policy be persevered 
in, it is just possible we may find at the Princess’s a return— 
interesting for many reasons—to the old stock system, still 
pursued, by the way, although the circumstance would almost 
seem to be forgotten, by Mr. George Conquest at the Surrey. 
And it is worth noting, as we are upon the subject, that West- 
end managers have not been altogether blind to the merits of Mr. 
Conquest’s theatre as a training-school for young actors. Sir 
Henry Irving, in point of fact, crossed the water in order to 
secure Mr. Clarence Hague for the Lyceum; while Mr. Ernest 
Leicester, after appearing at the Comedy, has recently been 
engaged by Miss Olga Nethersole to play leading parts during 
her approaching American tour. Nor would it be difficult to men- 
tion other instances in which the Surrey has proved a stepping-stone 
for budding actors to a more prominent and responsible position. 
If only for similar reasons, the new departure at the Princess’s 
deserves sympathy and encouragement. Wisely enough, the 
management starts with a drama which has already been stamped 
with the hall-mark of popularity elsewhere. Saved from the Sea 
is neither an artistic masterpiece nor a marvel of witty endeavour. 
But it is a good, honest attempt to capture the attention of the 
public by means of a stirring story and exciting situations. It 
possesses no psychological significance, and has nothing in 
common with the higher problem play. The sole aim of the 
authors has evidently been to keep things going; their guileless 
plan to sandwich scenes of unsophisticated humour with 
episodes of blood-curdling intensity. To: relate the story of 
the piece would be merely to give the gist of half a dozen 
well-known melodramas. Enough that the hero, an 
immaculate young fisherman named Dan Ellington, is 
rescued by his sweetheart, Nancy, a moment before the 
blowing up of the Ocean Waif by an infernal machine; that 
through the machinations of the villain, Peter Scalcher, he 
finds himself arraigned on a charge of murder, is pronounced 
guilty, and only escapés hanging owing to the refusal of the bolt 
to work; that finally he is sent to Portland, when at length his 
freedom is secured through the tardy confession of the arch- 
conspirer Scalcher. So slight a sketch does, however, but poor 
justice to the enthralling incidents which abound in Saved from 
the Sea, and which, be it said, are thrown together with an 
artlessness that betokens on the authors’ part a more obvious 
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desire to harrow their listeners’ feelings than to secure sustained 
consistency of plot. Their humour, moreover, is of the delight- 
fully primitive description which largely depends for success 
upon the co-operation and invention of the low comedian. 
Mr. Charles Glenney’s robust and vigorous method, almost 
verging at times upon the volcanic, qualifies him admirably for 
the part of Dan Ellington, whose sentiments are as exalted as 
his manner of expressing them is energetic. Villainy finds in 
Mr. Bassett Roe a.more than usually capable representative, 
the somewhat ambiguous reward of unrestrained hissing falling 
gladly to his lot; while Mr. Austin Melford, if occasionally a 
trifle hard, gave an effective sketch of a half-crazy fisherman. 
Mr. Lionel Rignold got plenty of amusing capital out of the 
character of a sea-sick nigger, and received good support from 
Mr. Lennox Pawle as a country yokel. A word of praise should 
also be given to Miss Beaumont Collins for her sympathetic and 
yorcible performance as the heroine, Nancy. 





IN PARIS. 
THE wet season has been favourable for such theatres as have 
remained open, and the Théatre Francais has even given what is 
pratically a premiere in Faux-bonhommes, by Carriére and Copendu. 
People still remember it at the Gymnase and the Vaudeville, and 
perhaps the possibility of comparison was unfortunate. One is 
apt to exaggerate bygone impressions, and in this case the 
recollection seemed that on the two previous occasions the ren- 
dering was better. The public which starts opinion at the 
Théatre Francais, however, is not always a just one. That its 
standard should be high is only right, but it is an old-fashioned 
conservative public—the first-night public ; it insists on the pre- 
servation of the traditions of the house, looks upon progress as 
degeneracy, and strength and nature as inartistic and barbarous. 
One would almost fancy that the Comédie Francaise had two 
manners—a suitably trim one for those habitués of the first 
representations, and a freer and more modern one for the rest. 
Or is it that the less privileged but more go-ahead public, which 
flocks in on subsequent nights, shows the actor what he must: 
unlearn of the conventionalities dear to the first-nighter? Be it 
as it may, undoubtedly the Comédie Francaise improve after the 
first night more than do most other companies. Unfortunately, 
the judgment of the first night acts as a first ‘“‘ shove-off”’ in the 
formation of the general opinion. Thus it happens that there is 
often a lack of coincidence between the success of a piece and 
the real grounds of its ‘popularity. Fawx-bonhommes was not @ 
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success at the first night, in spite of rain, and money refused at 
the door. We shall see later on to what extent the first night 
judgment was right or wrong. 


—_——___— 


IN GERMANY. 


The theatres are now beginning to open their doors again ; but 
at present there is little that is of interest to be seen. It is only 
the beginning of the season, and no important theatrical novelties 
have been presented to the playgoing public. In the meanwhile 
two publications which have just been issued from the press may 
be read with profit by all who take a serious interest in the 
drama, and who are not content with the hasty judgment which 
they may form in the stalls or the pit. Dr. Max Burkhard, 
manager of the Vienna Burgtheater, has published through the 
firm of G. Cotta, Stuttgart, three essays on Zsthetics and Social 
Science, in which he considers the stage from the broad point of 
view of the development of the fine arts as traced in modern 
history. He defends the view, now generally held, that every art, 
in all ages, even in ancient Greece, stands in the closest relation- 
ship to the general progress of a people, and does not depend 
upon a hard-and-fast law which lays down a mandate for all 
time as to what shall or shall not be. Accordingly, the powerful 
stream of tendency which in our day has brought social questions 


to the front has naturally influenced art as well as other things. 


The author inquires with great ability into the relation of ‘the 
people” to art. Then, in a truly German philosophical spirit, he 
comes to the conclusion, a little difficult for an Englishman to 
understand, that the art of the people in the fullest sense of the 
term will hardly be seen again, because when those arts which 
were formerly cultivated by the people have been taken posses- 
sion of by the learned and introduced among the cultured classes, 
they are hardly likely to revert to the humbler classes of society. 
He.regards the great contrast of society as being the contrast 
between those who are educated and those who are not only 
uneducated but incapable of receiving education. Notwithstand- 
ing, he would do all in his power to promote a love of art among 
the masses, and would invoke the aid of the State in this good 
cause. The first thing to be done is, in his opinion, to dis- 
seminate good literature at a cheap rate; the next, to give 
performances of the classical drama at popular prices; and the 
third, to support a working man’s theatre, at which good plays 
of a kind specially interesting to the artizan classes should be 


represented. Dr. Burkhard seems to include all “the people,” 


as he calls them, or, as we should say, the masses, as distin- 
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guished from the classes, in one lamp. He does not see that an 
intelligent artizan, engaged in the higher kinds of industrial 
pursuits, is not less capable of appreciating the arts, as they are at 
present cultivated, than many a half-educated lady. It is surelya 
mistake to group a skilled artizan with a day labourer or workman 
of the lowest class. The former is a man of highly-trained 
intelligence in certain directions; the latter is certainly less 
likely to be taught to understand and appreciate artistic enjoy- 
ments. These three essays are very thoughtful, and it is 
satisfactory to find a man in the position of Dr. Burkhard so 
emancipated from the old-fashioned ways of regarding art in its 
various forms, and bringing serious reflection to bear upon the 
important questions which concern the art of the present day. 
Nor is it less pleasant to welcome such an indication of the fact 
that the days of paradox and affected wit are gone by, and that it 
is no longer sufficient to treat questions of art and culture as mere 
matter for gossip in the drawing-room. Dr. Burkhard warns his 
readers that the days of the theatre as an amusement for well-to- 
do people, and nothing more, are numbered. It has great 
possibilities as a social and moral force, and it will become 
increasingly the duty of the authorities of the State to realize 
this fact. 

Herr Pau] Lindau has published three essays in Dresden under 
the title of Vorspiele auf dem Theater. In these essays this 
experienced dramatist and manager gives the general reader a 
very interesting and amusing sketch of the seamy side of life on 
the boards. He describes and criticizes the preparation of aplay 
for representation in ail its details; explains the responsibilities. 
of the manager in connection with it, and grows satirical over- 
the subordinate place assigned to the dramatist in the rehearsal 
of his own work in Germany, compared with the deference paid. 
to himin France. He also discusses, in reference to the expressed 
opinions of M. Coquelin, the psychologically interesting question 


of the soul-relation of the actor to his part. Herr Lindau’s. 


essays are very entertaining, and while they relate things which 
he has experienced himself, they are not overloaded with 


anecdote and personal reminiscence. They afford an unpro-- 


fessional reader a good opportunity of understanding the develop- 
ment of a modern drama from its inception to its complete 
realization, and thus enable him to form a better judgment on 
theatrical matters than he would otherwise be able todo. The: 
average man, in Germany as elsewhere, is very ready to express 
an opinion upon dramatic subjects without having the slightest. 
personal acquaintance with them. To such a man, if he be. 
willing to learn, the ripe experience, sound judgment, and refined. 
P 
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artistic intelligence of the future manager of the Meiningen 
Theatre cannot fail to be of service. 





IN VIENNA. 


THE most interesting event in the dramatic world of the Austrian 
capital during the last month has been the appearance of what 
promises to be an important factor in the domestic politics of the 
Empire—the Workman’s Theatre. At present the large Dreher 
Hall, in the Land-strasse, is utilized for the purposes of the new 
society, which has founded this dramatic organ of the Viennese 
democracy. The second evening performance of the Workman’s 
Theatre was attended by a large audience of the artizan class, 
who braved the inclemency of the weather in order to be present 
in force. The aims of the theatre were explained by the chair- 
man, Herr Paul Kovary, in a set speech. He first denounced 
the existing theatre, the performances of which, in his opinion, 
-afford the plainest proof that ‘in the middle classes there is no 
need of education.’”’ This being the attitude of the bowrgeoisie 
ain respect to itself, the middle class, he continued, imagines that 
‘the working classes also have no need of education. The State, 
therefore, does nothing in that direction for the people, thus 
affording a contrast to the policy pursued in ancient Rome and 


- Greece, where the people were given opportunities of witnessing 


the best dramatic representations free, at the cost of the State. 
Everything that would please the Austrian public, said the 
speaker, was forbidden by the censor. Art must not for all time 
be the servant of the ruling classes; it could only achieve its 
highest use and expression when it easily made its way among 
the broadest strata of society. Ifthe State raised taxes to supply 
the most indispensable necessities of life, it was also bound, on 
the other hand, to do something for culture. The Workman’s 
‘Theatre Society would therefore make it its business to prompt 
‘the theatres to give popular performances at popular prices ; it 
would give large receptions evenings, to which distinguished 
artists had already promised to contribute their services ; it would 
‘give popular classical concerts, and would establish an extensive 
library of the mostintellectual character. The Society aimed at 
becoming as large as the People’s Independent Theatre Society in 
Berlin, which began with 28 members, and has now 8,000 to 10,000. 
The chairman ended his speech with a reference to Frederick 
Engels, whom he described as the greatest lieutenant of the greatest 
social democratic fighter, Karl Marx, who had provided Social 
Democracy with arms, and had sharpened the sword against 
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society as it now exists. At these words the audience rose from 
their seats with enthusiasm, whereupon Herr Hans Bernauer, 
.the theatrical manager of the Workman’s Theatre, recited a 
versified lament for Friedrich Engels, which called forth storms 
of applause. A number of recitations from classical works 
followed. Herr Bernauer recited the first scene of Lady Milford, 
from Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. He preceded his recitation by 
a little sketch of Schiller’s play, in which he said that the poet 
had wished to depict in his drama of the middle classes the 
contemptible nature of the nobility—of that time, added the 
reciter, after a pause; the complete abandonment of the high- 
born—of that time. In the play a prince is mentioned, who, in 
order to give jewels to his mistress, has completely ruined his 
people by the exaction of taxes. This sketch, filled as it was 
with more than one witty political douwble-entente, was much 
relished by the audience. Herr Bernauer then recited the Riitli 
scene from Wilhelm Tell, describing it as a meeting in the open 
air, which, incomprehensibly enough, was not forbidden by 
Gessler’s police. The scene of the mutinous citizens, from the 
first act of Shakspere’s Coriolanus, was next given, and the 
proceedings ended with the singing of the ‘‘ Song of Labour.” 

We have described this meeting at some length because it 
appears to be an event of considerable political significance that 
the stage should thus be pressed into the service of popular agita- 
tion. The history of the French Revolution, and of the great 
part played in bringing it about, by the Mariage de Figaro, would 
lead one to suppose that a similar attempt is about to be made 
on the existing state of society by the Social Democrats of 
Austria, and that they are endeavouring to compass it by similar 
means. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Opera is at present for the most part in a state of suspension 
in Italy, but Signor Sonzogno, of Milan, has given a promise of 
good things to come. In a notice of the new, or practically new, 
works which he proposes to produce in the course of the 
approaching season, Signor Sonzogno mentions the following 
operas: Mascagni’s Silvano (with the additions and modifications 
which the composer has recently effected in the second act) and 
Zanetto (which- will be first performed in September at Berlin), 
Spiro Samara’s La Furia. Domata (at the Lirico Internazionale, 
Milan, in November), Umberto Giordano’s Andrea Chenier (at 
the Scala, Milan), Gaetano Cipollini’s Ninon de l’Enclos (at the 
Lirico Internazionale in October), Gellio Coronaro’s Claudia (at 
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the Unter den Linden Theatre, Berlin, in September), Saint- 
Saéns’ Enrico VIII. (at the Scala), Massenet’s La Navarraise (at 
the Scala), and Bruneau’s L’Assalto al Molino (at the Lirico 
Internazionale). The alterations in the second act of Silvano 
extend both to incident and to music. On August 14th the 
Teatro Grande at Brescia reopened with a very successful 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ Sansone e Delila and Mascagni’s. 
Ratcliff. Signora Parsi-Pettinelli had the chief soprano part in 
Ratcliff, and Signora Torresella Fanny the corresponding part in 
Sansone e Delila, Signori De Negri, Dufriche, Garulli, and 
Mariani sang in one or both of the operas. Signor Adolfo Drago’s 
company began a series of performances at the Commenda, 
Milan, early in the month, opening with Il Dramma Nuovo, of 
Estebanez. Under the title of Una Donna di Nessun Conto, an 
Italian rendering of A Woman of No Importance has been tried 
at this theatre, but with very unsatisfactory results, many of the 
“‘ philosophical” dicta of the piece meeting with strong mani- 
festations of disapproval from the audience. Per Due Innocenti, 
a short tragedy by Signor Giulio, has been performed at the 
Politeama, Viareggio, with great success by the Ferrati-Riccardini 
company. 


IN MADRID. 


After the first few days of the month there was very little 
worthy of note on any of the stages of Madrid. Some of the 
theatres, in fact, were already closed in order to prepare for the 
new season. The Apolo, which closed on July 27th, will reopen 
early in September with several additions to its company, among 
whom may be mentioned Don Emilio Mesejo, Don José Mesejo, 
and Sejiores Rodriguez, Gonzalez, Soler, and Carreras. For the 
commencement of the season two new sainetes, or short musical 
farces, have been secured, of which Sefiores Ramos Carrion and 
Ricardo de la Vega have written the libretti and Sefiores Chueca 
and Breton the music. For the first time in the history of the 
Buen Retiro, Meyerbeer’s Huguenots was produced at that 
theatre in the course of the month, with Sejfioras De Sanctis, 
Bianchini, and Blasco, and Sejiores Brotat, Mestres, Léon, and 
Candelas in the chief parts. At the Maravillas large audiences 
were attracted by two new short pieces of a farcical character> 
which are entitled La Viuda de Gonzalez, and La Condesa Esté 
Durmiendo. Seiior Navarro Gonzalvo’s latest work, to which he 
has given the somewhat formidable title of A Perra Chica lo que 
mas Guste y Convenga, was afterwards substituted for them with 
equal success. The public approbation manifested at the enter- 
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prise of the management of the Principe Alfonso in placing E/ 
Cabo Primero on their stage for a second time this year, and 
running it in conjunction with El Domador de Leones, prompted 
them to keep both these clever little pieces on their programme 
for a considerable time. The little theatre known as the Salvador 
was filled on August 8th with a brilliant assembly, on the occasion 
of a performance by an amateur company, whose programme 
consisted of Mi Misma Cara, El Censo, Los Descamisados, and 
El que Nace para Ochavo. On the whole the performance was 
good. 








THE “NEW” DRAMA. 
By H. HamittTon Fyre. 


E laugh at melodrama when we see it on the stage, 
When virtue scores a victory o’er calculating vice. 

It isn’t to our taste in this advanced, enlightened age, 

No longer to delight us does such simple fare suffice. 
Psychology, heredity, the problems of the hour, 

For these ingredients in our plays persistently we call. 
Yet many a piece, it seems to me, on which our praise we shower 

Is only melodrama after all, 
Adelphi melodrama after all. 


There’s many a dramatist to-day for skill and wit renowned, 
Abreast (so folks declare) of all the movements of the day, 
Whose every piece a triumph of the “‘ newest” Art is found, 
Who'd scorn to lower himself to write ‘an ordinary play.” 
But when you come his latest magnum opus to dissect, 
You cannot help reflecting in your comfortable stall, 
As you note each situation and each well-contrived effect 
That it’s merely melodrama after all, 
Sims-and-Pettitt melodrama after all. 


Of course in high society the characters all move, 
In paradox and epigram the speeches must abound, 
And, although the plot is kept within some old-established groove, 
The papers say the author “ breaks entirely new ground.” 
“*So original, so clever, and so modern,” is the cry, 
(Quite as “‘ modern’”’ as the mountains or the tale of Adam’s fall !) 
When I listen to such verdicts I am tempted to reply, 
‘Bah! it’s only melodrama after all, 
‘Good old Drury’ melodrama after all.” 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


SELDomM, we venture to say, has an articlein The Theatre created so wide- 
spread an effect as that in which we lately denounced Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
method of dealing with a Shaksperean play—his mutilations, his interpola- 
tions, his reduction of the entertainment to something like the level of a 
variety show. Letters on the subject have come to us from playgoers of 
all sorts and conditions. One of these letters may be taken as a specimen 
of the rest. “Though very unwilling,” a correspondent writes, “ to trouble 
editors with either adverse or laudatory comments on their own or contri- 
butor’s articles, I cannot forbear thanking you for the first essay contained in. 
your August number. It needed some courage to speak out in the matter of 
the Daly management.” Another correspondent, noticing the paragraphs in 
the Illustrated London News in reply to the article, is “quite at a loss to 
understand why Mr. Clement Scott should take up the cudgels so ardently 
in defenceof Mr. Daly.” Of course we expected to receive a little abuse in 
the matter, as Mr. Daly, naturally enough, has made many friends in 
London; but this consideration did not deter us from arraigning his 
mutilations of Shakspere in sufficiently emphatic terms. If he should 


have followers on the path he has taken, we shall do unto them as we have 
done unto him. 


THE season at the Lyceum came to an end on the night of the 27tho 
July, the programme consisting of Nance Oldfield, A Story of Waterloo, 
and the cathedral scene of Much Ado About Nothing. Both Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry played with the best possible effect. On the fall o 
the curtain there was the enthusiasm always shown on such occasions— 
an enthusiasm intensified in this case by the consciousness that many 
months will elapse before the company will be seen.again in London. The 
manager, in the course of his farewell words, announced that on their 
return he would produce Coriolanus, a drama adapted from the German by 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, the already announced version of J/adame Sans-Géne 
and a new play by Mr. Arthur W. Pinero. 

AFTER the performance, in the midst of the usual great throng of personal 
friends. on the stage, the Lord Mayor of Dublin formally presented 
Sir Henry Irving with the address in his praise that was drawn up by 
Dr. Edward Dowden in the name of the citizens of Dublin last autumn 
It is framed in very old Irish oak, such as was used in the building of 
Trinity College, and bears the signatures, among others, of Lord Wolseley, 
Lord Ashbourne, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, Lord Ardilaun, and Mr. John 
Morley. Sir Henry made a graceful reply, adverting to the kindness which 
he had always met with at the hands of the Irish people from his youth 
onwards, 

Nota few papers have remarked that Sir Henry Irving’s real name is. 
Brodribb. This is an error, at least if English law is to hold good. His 
name was Brodribb, which he changed on entering the dramatic 
profession. Not. improbably his choice was dictated by a youthful 
admiration of the author of the Sketch Book. Some years ago, when his 
sons went to Oxford, he took the legal steps necessary to make his stage 
name his real name, with the result that he is no longer a Brodribb. 
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THE revival at the Lyceum of Coriolanus is no new project. It was 
resolved upon as far back as 1879, during the second great run at that 
theatre of Hamlet. The scenery has been designed by Mr. Alma Tadema, 
perhaps the greatest authority on the subject that could have been selected. 

Sm Henry Irvine spent the first part of his holiday at Margate, there 
to meet Mr. Toole. 

THE following are the arrangements for Sir Henry Irving’s coming tour 
in America :—September 16th to September 2ist, Montreal, Academy of 
Music ; September 23rd to September 28th, Toronto, Grand Opera House ; 
September 30th to October 26th, Boston, Tremont Theatre ; October 28th 
to December 21st, New York, Abbey’s Theatre ; December 23rd to January 
4th, Philadelphia, Chestnut-street Opera House; January Gth to 
January 11th, Baltimore, Academy of Music ; January 13th to January 18th, 
Washington ; January 20th to January 25th, Richmond, Charleston, 
Savannah, and Atlanta; January 27th to February ist, New Orleans, 
Grand Opera House ; February 3rd to February 8th, Memphis, Nashville, 
and Louisville ; February 10th to February 15th, St. Louis, Grand Opera 
House ; February 17th to February 22nd, Cincinnati, Grand Opera House ; 
February 24th to March 21st, Chicago, Columbia Theatre ; March 22rd'to 
March 28th, Indianapolis and Detroit ; March 30th to April 4th, Cleveland 
and Buffalo; April 6th to April 11th, Pittsburgh ; April 13th to April 18th, 
Philadelphia, Chestnut-street Opera House; April 20th to April 25th, 
Boston, Tremont Theatre ; April 27th to May 2nd, Providence, Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford, and New Haven ; May 4th to May 16th, New York, 
Abbey’s Theatre. The repertory consists of Macbeth, Becket, King Arthur, 
The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, Louis XI, Faust, 
Charles I., The Lyons Mail, Nance Oldfield, The Bells, The Corsican 
Brothers, Don Quixote, Journeys End in Lovers Meeting; and A Story of 

Waterloo. 

M. Fiton has begun a Series of articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
the English theatre. Sir Henry Irving, he says, “has gone on taking to 
himself all the great Shaksperean parts, like a conqueror annexing 
provinces. Often argued over and criticized, he has not been equally ad- 
mirable in all. But into every one he has infused his knowledge a:d his 
genius. Dare I say it without showing a lack of appreciation for the fine 
and even the great actors still possessed by our own country? Irving 
appears to me the first in his art, the leader and king of his profession. He 
is so by the beauty and harmony of his life, by his splendid vigour, by the 
magnificent variety of his gifts, and by his intelligent sympathy with all 
other arts, and with the ideas that are the spirit of his time. Moreover 
by the gradual growth and the progressive formation of his talent, and by 
his spirit of independence and initiative, closely bound up with a reverence 
for the past, he is one of the incarnations of his race—one of the men in 
whom the character of the English genius to-day is most clearly read.” 

MapaME Partt has had a large house party at Craig-y-Nos, including 
Miss Olga Nethersole. One of the pieces played in the theatre there was a 
new Bohemian love story, Mirka l Enchanteresse, the libretto by M. Boyer, 
of the Paris Figaro, and the music by M. André Pollonnais. Madame Patti 
herself sang as the heroine. 

MapaME MELBA, who has been resting in a cottage on the banks of the 
Thames, will open her concert tour this month at Montreal. Early next 
year she will give three performances each week with the Abbey-Grau 
company. 
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M. Victor MavRet contradicts a rumour that he proposes to play 
Artaban in M. Alfred Mortier’s Fille 7 Artaban at the Théatre Libre. He 
has had the project under consideration, but fears that the spoken drama 
would “ necessitate studies which might interfere with his operatic career.” 


MapbameE CatvE is expected to appear at the Paris Opéra Comique next 
month in La Navarraise. Soon afterwards she goes to New York, there 
to sing for fifty nights at the Metropolitan Opera House. Her honorarium, 
we are told, is exceptionally high. 

THE arrangements for Mr. Hare’s tour in America have been definitely 
fixed. He begins a four weeks’ engagement at Abbey’s Theatre, New York, 
on December 23. Subsequently he goes to Brooklyn, Montreal, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cincinnati and Chigago, ending with a return 
visit to New York. 

Mr. Carton has just finished his adaptation of L’Ami des Femmes, and is 
now at work on an original play in five acts. The latter is to be finished 
before Christmas. 

MapameE Monpgeska recently closed a most successful return engagement 
in Cracow. She afterwards reappeared at Lemberg, presenting Princesse 
George, Fédora, and The Ladies’ Battle. During her coming season in 
America, it is stated, she will make a feature of Measure for Measure. 

Tue late M. Godard’s Vivandiére, finished by M. Paul Vidal, is to 
be produced by Sir Augustus Harris at Covent Garden. 

SELDOM is September so busy a month from the point of view of the 
chronicler of things theatrical as it promises to be this year. By the time 
our next number appears, the dramatic season will be almost in full swing 
—“ almost,” because neither Mr. Tree nor Mr. George Alexander will be in 
London, their provincial engagements detaining them in the country, while 
Sir Henry Irving will be playing on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
neither the Lyceum nor the St. James’s will be left tenantless, for Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson will be in possession of the one (he will open with A’omeo 
and Juliet in the course of the next week or two); and at the theatre in 
King Street, Mr. Elliot is to present, for a necessarily limited run, Mr. H. V. 
Esmond’s new play, in which both he himself and the author have leading 
parts. 

It is with Alabama at the Garrick (Mr. Willard and Miss Marion Terry 
playing the principal characters) that the ball will be set rolling (or, shall 
we say, the dramatic critic set running on his round of premiéres), on 
September 2. Alabama is the work of Mr. Augustus Thomas, an American 
playwright, who made his first venture some twelve years ago, when he was 
only sixteen,and has been producing pieces at not very frequent intervals ever 
since. Until he wrote Alabama, he was best known as the author of Zhe 
Man of the World, which had a long run at the Madison Square Theatre 
in New York. His last play, New Blood, dealt with the labour question, 
and his next—entitled at present 7'’he Capitol—is to treat of the political 
and social life of Boston. So it will be seen that Mr. Thomas is not one of 
those who consider the problems of the day unfit subjects for the drama. 

THREE days after the reopening of the Garrick comes the production at 
the Adelphi of MM. Clement Scott and Brandon Thomas’s version of Le 
Maitre dArmes, the Porte St. Martin success of three years ago. This 
drama, of which the main “sensation” is the wreck of a yacht in a storm 
\real wind ! real water ! so the story goes), is to be called Zhe Swordsman’s 
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Daughter, and, with Mr. William Terriss (as the swordsman), Miss Millward, 
and Mr. Harry Nicholls in the cast, it will have every chance of gaining 
popularity. 

On September 7 comes the reopening of the transformed and renovated 
Royalty by Mr. Arthur Bourchier with Monsieur le Directeur, interpreted 
by an excellent cast, including Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
and Mr. Blakeley, as well as the lessee himself. The following Tuesday 
sees the beginning of Mr. Elliot’s régime at the St. James’s, and then there 
will be a short breathing space before the new Drury Lane drama makes 
its appearance on September 21. If accounts are to be trusted, this is to be 
more spectacular in character than ever, one scene representing Hyde 
Park in the middle of the season ; while the plot, concocted by the joint 
efforts of Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Cecil Raleigh, and Mr. Henry Hamilton, 
is to be quite as exciting, and the situations as thrilling, as usual. It is to 
have the curious title of Cheer, Boys, Cheer / 

THE dates for the beginning of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s season, and for the 
production at the Comedy Theatre of Mr. Pinero’s new piece, happily 
named The Benefit of the Doubt, are still uncertain ; but both events are 
pretty certain to have taken place before the month is much more than half 
over. In the latter, Miss Winifred Emery will make a welcome reappear- 
ance, while the cast all round is as strong as it could be made. 

Mr. TREE and Mr. Alexander both expect to be back in October, when 
the much-talked-of 7rilby-will be given at the Haymarket. Mr. Toole will 
be back at the little house in King William Street, for a short season of 
four weeks, on September 3rd, with Mr. Ralph Lumley’s Thoroughbred. He 
has been getting rapidly stronger at Margate ; but his future arrangements 
seem likely to be complicated by the fact that the London County Council 
is anxious for certain alterations to be made at his theatre. It is almost 
forgotten nowadays that this is built upon the site of the old King William 
Street Oratory, the Roman Catholic Chapel where Newman once delivered 
2 famous course of sermons. 

Mr. HEpMonpt, who was, if we mistake not, a shining light of the Carl 
Rosa Company for many years, has a notable enterprise in hand—one to 
which all lovers of music will heartily wish success. Early in October he 
will beginat Covent Gardena short season—which can, however, be prolonged 
if he sees fit—of opera in England. Wagnerites will rejoice to see the 
Master so well represented in the répertovre he proposes to offer ; while those 
who prefer the older style of composition will have Gounod, Bizet, Mascagni, 
Wallace, Verdi (in his earlier manner), and others to choose from. Mr. Hed- 
mondt is gathering round him an excellent company of artists, and is 
determined to do all that lies in his power to make his venture successful. 
The experiment will be watched with keen interest. 

From fairy opera to pantomime is but a step nowadsys, and it is not 
surprising to learn that Mdlle. Jeanne Douste, who played with such 
charm and spirit in Hansel und Gretel, is to have a leading part next 
Christmas at Drury Lane. 

THE exportation of English plays goes on merrily, encouraged, perhaps 
by the popularity in Germany of Mr. Sutton Vane’s melodrama, A Span 
of Life, which Mr. G. M. Polini is taking round. Arrangements have been 
made for Little Lord Fauntleroy to be translated and played in Berlin 
during the autumn season. The adaptation of 7'he Fatal Card reached its 
hundredth performance at the Porte St. Martin, in Paris, a week or two 
ago. Times have changed indeed since Jules Janin mace the production 
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in Paris of a play supposed to be based on Nicholas Nickleby the occasion for 
denouncing Dickens and the English people generally in spiteful and 
abusive language—thereby bringing down upon himself the lash that 
Thackeray knew so well how to wield—and since the days when the idea of 


presenting an English piece to a foreign audience would have been scouted 
as an absurdity. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. D’Oyly Carte is far from well, and able to 
do scarcely any work at present. He is keeping quiet in Wales, where, it 
is hoped, the fine air of the mountain districts will restore him to health. 
Contrary to rumours which have obtained currency, and to an expectation 
which seems to be pretty widespread. no revival at the Savoy Theatre of 
The Mikado and other popular operettas of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
répertotre is at present in contemplation. We cannot refrain from 
expressing a hope that such a course may some day be taken, as 
before very long it could hardly fail to be popular. But what about the 
operetta of which Mr. Pinero was supposed to be writing the libretto for 
Mr. Carte ? 

M. Messacer, the composer of Jfirette and La Basoche, and Miss “ Hope 
Temple,” the song-writer, have entered into the estate of matrimony. 

Tue Theatrical Choristers’ Association, in aid of which a Gaiety matinée 
was recently given with only moderately successful results, is doing a 
useful work. Already it is so far recognized that its organizers are 
entrusted with the task ot choosing recruits for many provincial 
pantomime choruses, and it is about to open club-rooms in London which 
are likely to be largely used. The lot of the theatrical chorister is often 
a hard and often a thankless one, and anything that can be done to make 
it easier and brighter merits hearty commendation. 

Tue Trafalgar Theatre—originally called the Trafalgar Square—has now 
passed, for a long period, into the hands of Messrs. Charles Cartwright and 
Henry Dana, who will produce there, when the attractions of The Passport 
are exhausted, a new play by Mr. Walter Frith, entitled The Advocate, in 
which a murder trial is to figure conspicuously. The name of the house is 


to be changed once more, by the way. It is to be known at an early date 
as the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Ar the Avenue Theatre there is to be a revival of Zhe Private Secretary, 
probably with Mr. Charles Hawtrey in his original part. 

. AN action in the High Court which promises to contain elements of 
entertainment is to be heard during the Michaelmas sittings. A certain 
singer of note claims £5,000 damages from a concert agent on the ground 
that she has sustained injury through her name being printed second on the 
programme instead of at the top. The unfortunate agent was apparently 
“in a fix,” for he declares that, if he had complied with the desire of this 
lady, the singer whose name would have had to be removed into a lower 


place would certainly have taken action against him upon the same 
ground. 


AN amusing case was heard at the Glasgow police-court the other day. 
A person with the aggressively Caledonian name of Donald Sutherland 
was summoned for throwing a bottle on to the stage of the Princess's 
Theatre during a performance of Jack-in-the-Box by a touring company. 
It appeared that Donald became completely carried away by the stirring 
character of the piece, and, in his burning indignation at the conduct of 
the villain, yearned to do him some deadly injury. No other missile being 
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handy, he hurled from the gallery a beer bottle that he carried with him 
for convivial, not warlike, purposes, and very nearly ended the career of 
an actress engaged in the piece. Donald will probably keep his feelings 
under better control another time, for his enthusiasm cost him a guinea, in 
default of paying which sum he would have had to spend twenty-one days 
in gaol. Such incidents as this are more common in the provinces than 
one would suppose. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawrorp’s charming story, A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance, is. being dramatized by Mr. Charles Hannan. How is it that no 
one has ever thought of turning Paul Patoff into a play? There is fine 
dramatic material in the story—one of the strongest Mr. Marion Crawford 
has written. 


SoMETHING is at length to be done in honour of the memory of the two 
players who gave the world the first collected edition of Shakspere’s plays. 
The Vestry of St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury, have accepted an offer 
from Mr. C. C. Walker, of Lilleshale Old Hall, Shropshire, to erect a 
granite monument in their church to Hemming and Condell, both of whom 
belonged to the parish. The first died in 1627, and the second in 1630. 

Sylvia, a new and original grand opera, in three acts, by Dr. Joseph 
Parry, libretto by Mr. Mendelssohn Parry, was produced on August 12th, 
at the Theatre Royal, Cardiff. The work is in every way calculated to 
enhance the author’s already wide reputation. 


Mr. Owen HAtt, the author of A Gaiety Girl and All Abroad, is no 
other than Mr. James Davis, formerly the editor of The Bat. We intend 
to say no more of him at present. His attack upon Mr. William Archer is 
dealt with in another page. 


PROPHECIES may be heard in the playhouse. A correspondent of The 
Times notes the fact that in the burlesque of 7'e Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
played at the Strand under the management of Mrs. Swanborough more 
than a quarter of a century ago, the following lines were spoken :— 

And at every evening party soon we shall hear the footman say, 
' That Lady Clara Vere de Vere’s bicycle stops the way. 
In a society paper the other day it was announced that Lady A—— went 
to Mrs¢B——’s evening party on a bicycle. 

“ Ata recent sale of a well-known journalist’s books,” a correspondent 
writes, “I noticed the Rev John Genest’s ten volu mes of ‘Some Account of 
the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830, octavo were put up 
for auction, and [ was reminded of the fact that so little is known of the 
author of these cumbrous, eminently unreadable, yet wholly indispensable 
volumes. 

“CONVERSING some time ago with Dr. Peard at Bath on this subject, he 
gave me a letter of introduction to a friendly amanuensis of Mr. 
Genest, in the person of Mr. H. J. Fribbens, who had removed from 
the western city to Southampton. A few years later I journeyed thither 
for the purpose of interviewing this gentleman, whom I found to be a hale 
octogenarian. He received me kindly, and after tea showed me round the 
docks. In the-course of our conversation I tried to draw him out on the 
question of Genest’s career, but his recollections were few and far between. 
He told me that the reverend gentleman lived and died at 6, Henry Street, 
Bath, where the elaborate and unique history of the stage was written. 
The work is a monument of painstaking, but, owing to its great bulk, it did 
not meet with a large demand. It is little more than a huge pile of play- 
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bills ;and yet when any notices are introduced, or criticisms offered, or 
anecdotes related, they are nicely hit off. 

“THE history was very creditably turned out from the press of the Bath 
Chronicle in 1832, and is now much prized by dramatic critics. At the time 
of the death of the late Mr. E. L. Blanchard there was a rumour that he 
was preparing a new volume of stage history, bringing Genest’s work up 
to the date of the beginning of 7'he Theatre magazine. 

“ ALTHOUGH a clergyman, Genest lived without any duty. He was 
passionately fond of the theatre, and, if he could have had his own choice 
in the matter, would have adopted the buskin in preference to the 
cassock. He spared neither time nor expense in collecting the matertal for 
his history, and would even take long journeys for the mere purpose of 
purchasing a few old play-bills, and had he compressed his subject into 
two or three volumes, he might have made a very interesting publication 
for lovers of the drama. Asa rule, he studied in the morninz, and was at 
work on his history by nine. At midday a friend or two would call and 
take him for a walk on the North Parade, where he usually met one of the 
literary clique of Bath. He was a great sufferer from gout, and walked 
with a stick. He numbered Mrs. Piozzi among his most intimate friends.’ 

In Mr. Brander Matthews’s “ Books and Play-books ” are to be found very 
readable essays on the criticism of M. Sarcey and M. Jules Lemaitre, on 
the dramatization of novels, and “on certain parallelisms between the 
ancient and the modern drama.” As a student of the stage and an 
informing writer on subjects connected with it, Mr. Matthews has few 
equals, and these four articles are certainly not the least interesting in a 
volume that well deserves attention. 

A Discussion has cropped up again lately on the subject of “curtain- 
raisers,” the contention: being that managers do not take pains to obtain 
good one-act plays, and that young dramatists are therefore beginning to 
give up writing them. This view—the latter part of it, at any rate— 
could hardly be put forward by anyone who knows the insides of London 
playhouses. There is scarcely a manager who does not continue to receive 
more short pieces than he could find room for, if they were good enough to 
put on, in the course of a quarter of a century. Still, there is a good deal 
of foundation for the complaint that curtain-raisers are not always—are 
indeed comparatively seldom—so new and so good as they ought to be. 
A playwright ought to begin with short plays before hetries his hand at a 
three-act farce or a five-act drama. All our best-known dramatic authors 
have done so, and they found it just as hard to get their early work accepted 
as do the tyros of to-day. Let managers be always on the look-out for 
fresh, clever work, and budding dramatists, adopting Ni desperandum for 
their motto, keep on writing and “submitting” until their chance of a 
hearing comes. 

Mr. LEopotp WaGNER, the author of The Stage with the Curtain Raised, 
and other works bearing on theatrical matters, has in the press an original 
book of humour entitled Roughing it on the Stage. 

Aid1 will be seen at the Paris Opéra early in the month, the cast being 

eaded by Mdlle Bréval and Madame Heglon. 

M. Atcarp’s version of Othello is at length likely to be played at the 
Théatre Frangais shortly at the instance of M. Mounet-Sully, who wishes 
to appear as the Moor before his retirement. Other arrangements at the 
same house include the production of Zenailles, a three-act comedy by 
M. Hervieu, and a revival of Les Héritiers, by Alexandre Duval. 
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M. Got, the retired doyen of the Comédie Francaise, is shortly to be 
presented by the socidtaires of the Maison de Moliére with a beautiful 
memento of his long association with the French stage. It takes the form 
of a laurel branch in solid gold, on each leaf of which will be inscribed the 
name of a character he has impersonated. M. Mounet-Sully, who has 
succeeded to the position of doyen, will make the presentation, while 
M. Jules Claretie is to write an address for the occasion. 


THE old, old question as to whether actors ought to “feel” their parts 
has cropped up again during the off-season in Paris, and several famous 
players have been asked for their views on the subject. Madame Réjane— 
to give place aux dames—is indignant at the idea that stage emotions should 
not be real. “If I did not actually merge my own individuality in that of the 
character I am trying to represent,” she says in effect, “the theatre would 
be no more to me than a kind of office where I went every day to earn my 
living, and it would be my wish to retire from the stage as soon as pos- 
sible.” M. Baillet, of the Comédie Frangaise, on the other hand, asks 
rather contemptuously whether an author actually transforms himself for 
the time being into the persons he is creating. If not, why should an 
actordoso? M. Febvre wisely declares that it is impossible to lay down 
arule. All must follow their own natural dispositions, according to whether 
they have a strong dose of sensibility in their natures, or have gained by 
study and experience a profound knowledge of their art. But how if they 
have neither the knowledge nor the sensibility? M. Got thinks that an 
actor must have “a double entity ”"—a twofold capacity—so that while one 
part of him is transformed into the personality of the character he repre- 
sents, the other part shall remain unmoved, ever ready to criticize, to 
moderate, and to improve. 


M. Sarpov’s way of playwriting is described by M. Ange Galdemar in 
McClure’s Magazine. The moment an idea occurs to him, we are told, he 
puts it down, and all the various notes, documents, particulars which 
have to do with this idea, are joined together, forming a sort of dossier, 
When the idea is crystallized into dramatic shape M. Sardou writes a 
scenario of a few pages, giving the skeleton, as it were, of the whole play. 
Then he puts the work aside. All his various schemes are treated in the 
same way. He has at the present day from seventy to eighty dossiers 
in his drawers, out of which eight or ten plays will come. When he has to 
write a drama or comedy, he only chooses. For instance, Théodora was 
written fifteen years after it originated in the author’s mind. As soon as 
Sardou’s choice is made he reads over all the accompanying notes and 
documents which pertain to that play, and then he begins to write the 
drama or comedy, act by act, scene by scene, as they come into his mind. 
When he has done this preliminary work, he re-writes the piece on large 
white quarto paper. The play is then reduced and condensed. It is this 
second manuscript which is given to the copyist. All this writing is 
ordinarily done at Marly. M.Sardou is not disturbed there as he is in 
Paris. 

Les Burgraves, originally produced in 1843, is to be revived at the 
Comédie Frangaise. It is one of the most remarkable of Victor Hugo’s 
plays, and was written, as he himself tells us, in imitation of Greek 
tragedy. It is a feature of the work that the four leading characters are 
extremely old, the heroine being eighty-four and the hero ninety-three. 


M. Massenzt has all but finished his new comic opera, Cinderella, 
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MapDaME Pavtine Lucca, once so popular on the operatic stage, now 
lives at Gmunden, an Austrian mountain rcsort, and busies herself in 
teaching. 

Tue death is announced of M. Hector Pessard, long the dramatic critic 
of the Gaulois. He had been a journalist in Paris since 1863, and at one 
time was the head of the Press department in the Ministry of the Interior. 

Ir has been stated that Madame Carvalho, who died recently in her 
8th year, created the part of Marguerite in The Huguenots. Thestate- 
ment is incorrect. The part mentioned was created by Dorus-Gras, when 
Madame Carvalho was eight years old. Madame Carvalho’s famous 
creations were Giraldi (in Adam’s opera of the same name, 1850) ; La Reine 
Topaze (Massé¢, 1856) ; Marguerite (Gounod’s Faust, 1859) ; Baucis (Gounod’s 
Philémon et Baucis, 1860) ; Mireille (Gounod, 1864) ; Juliet (Gounod, 1867). 

Mapame Norpica has written an article describing her experience at 
Bayreuth and her preparation for the réle of Elsa for the first performance 
there of Lohengrin. “I knew my part pretty well when I went to Bay- 
reuth,” she says. “Madame Wagner would recite the poem, and I would 
repeat it after her until the proper pronunciation was obtained and full 
dramatic value given to the words. Some of the words were terrible to 
get. One of them was ‘entsetzlich.’ When I would go to Frau Wagner's 
in the morning Siegfried or some other member of the family would begin 
calling the words that I had trouble in getting in various parts of the 
‘house for my delectation. The first act was the most difficult, especially 
the moment of the arrival of the swan. Frau Wagner would act out each 
scene in detail, and would then illustrate how it should be sung, although 
she has really no voice. She is a most remarkable woman. The make-up 
was also carefully rehearsed. No shoe heels are allowed on the stage at 
Bayreuth, and it is a difficult thing to learn to walk without them. The 
advantage, however, of that arrangement is decided. The whole foot is 
called into play, and the effect of constant motion is given without 
unusual exertion, and there is no awkward stumping about on high heels. 
No prompter is allowed at Bayreuth, and I got so used to doing without 
one that when I sang Elsa in other cities in Germany it became necessary 
for me to ask them not to prompt, as it only served to disturb me.” 


Herr HuMPERDINCK’s new opera, The Wolf and the Seven Kids, is nearly 
finished. The libretto, as was the case of his first opera, Hansel und Gretel, 
is arranged by his sister, Frau Wette. 


In a letter to the Marquis Monaldi, the dramatic critic of the Popolo 
Romano, Signor Verdi speaks of the pleasure he took in composing the 
music for Falstaf. “To moi divertoafarne la musica . . . . Ripeto 
mi diverto. Falstaff e un tipo!” 

Here is a story of Signor Verdi at. Montecatini, his favourite summer 
resort. On the stage of the Caffe Nuovo, Nidia Romani, an eccentrique, 
who had been consumptive a year, was singing out her last bit of lung toan 
apathetic audience, and kicking poorly padded legs about in a shaky 
attempt to provoke hilarity or approval, when down the well-lit avenue 
leading to the theatre the composer, great and solemn, appeared. He was 
leaning on the arm of his librettist and the composer of Mejistofele. 
Nidia stopped singing, bent down, and spoke hurriedly to the chef 
dorchestre. He gave the word to his musicians, who struck a full cord of A 
minor. Then softly—very softly—they played the accompaniment to Verdi's 
aria from 7’raviata; “ Addio, del passato ;” and Nidia sang. In her pink silk 
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tights, with her short gauze skirts all ruffled up behind her, she stood there, 
a grotesque and pathetic figure, singing the saddest aria that has ever been 
written, that addio of the dying courtesan, before singing which Madame 
Patti still makes the sign of the Cross. Before her stood the old 
composer, grim and stern. There was no applause when she ended. 
But Signor Verdi went forward slowly, right up to the stage, stretched 
out his hand to her, and said, “ Grazia.” 

AppaRENTLY Signor Salvini has found a rival not unworthy of him in 
Giovanni Emanuel, whose series of Shaksperean productions at the 
Mercando Theatre in Naples have aroused much interest, and indeed 
enthusiasm. This is what an English critic says of him :—- “ Here is a man 
capable of entering fully into the Shaksperean spirit. With Italian taste 
and tact, and with a genuine enthusiasm for the English poet, Emanuel 
plays Shylock, Othello, Lear, and Hamlet in perfection, giving himself 
infinite pains to arrive at the exact knowledgeof Shakspere’s meaning. It 
is also his aim to restore to the stage many scenes usually left out, and, in 
the necessary reductions, never to spoil the intended effect. In this he 
thoroughly succeeds, and, though the plays are not put on the stage with the 
pomp and brilliancy of.scenery and accessories that are met with in richer 
countries, this is quite forgotten in the immense impression caused by 
Emanuel’s magnificent acting. A hundred little touches, natural as life, 
in facial expression, attitude, and gesture, all aided by a most graceful 
and handsome presence, keep the attention of the audience fixed.” 

Sicnor Mascaeni is publishing an autobiography in an Italian news- 
paper. His first chapter is devoted to “Libretti and Librettists,” and his 
second to “ Musical Critics.” 

“ReaxisM has obtained a strong hold with us,” says Signor Giacosa 
describing the Italian drama of to-day. “It has infused new life into our 
drama, which was languishing for want of novelty. Realism is not neces- 
sarily nastiness. A play reflecting any phase of life truly, and depicting 
faithfully those minor details that seem trivial, yet which occupy so 
important a place in our lives, is.a realistic play. It is a curious phase of 
our nature that we are the most interested in the evil that mendo. The 
knowledge of this morbid interest prompts men like Zola to paint the 
dark rather than the bright side of life.” 

Le.Passant, by M.Frangois Coppée, supplies the basis of Signor Mascagni’s 
new opera, Zanetto. 

Don Feperico SoLer, the Spanish dramatist known under the pseu- 
donym of “Serafi Pitarra,” died on July 4 at Barcelona. The creator 
of the drama in the Catalan dialect, he began his career as the author of 
short farces, which, though unimportant in themselves, contained distinct 
evidences of high merit, and soon brought him"into prominence. His first 
drama was Las Joyas de la Roser, which is still very popular in Barcelona 
and other parts of the province of Cataluiia. The great success achieved 
‘by this work turned his attention mainly to the drama. and in the course 
of a few years he produced a great many plays. One, La Batalla de Reinas, 
gained for him an award from the Spanish Academy. 

THe Garrick. Theatre, New York, reopens this month with a new 
‘comedy, Horace, the hero.of which is a young man with a Past. 

Mr. CHARLES FROHMAN has signed a contract for a new piece by 
M. Sardou, to be produced in New Vork during the coming season, 

Ir is now: practically decided that Mr. Walter Damrosch will give his 
season of German Opera at the Academy of Music, New York, next spring. 
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MADAME VON JANUSCHOFSKY has arrived in New York, having been 
engaged by Messrs. Abbey and Grau for the Metropolitan Opera House. 
She will take the lead in all the German operas, as well as assuming 
several important parts in Italian. 

Mrs. Potter will soon return to New York from Paris, where she is 
engaged on details for the production of The Queen’s Necklace at Daly’s 
Theatre. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson, who left London for America at the end of July, has 
been re-engaged for the Empire Theatre stock company, who were to open 
their road tour on August 19 at KansasCity. Heis to originate a character 
in Mr. Bronson Howard’s new play, to be produced at the Empire Theatre 
New York, about the end of November. ' 

Miss Rose EytincE has been engaged by Mr. Mansfield. 

AN effective version of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s House of the Wolf will 
be produced by Mr. Mansfield next season. The story, it may be 
remembered, relates to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Raoul de Mar, 
the “Wolf,” is one of the murderers. He is thus described in the book :— 
“To this day I shake at the thought of him. He made the great 
falter and the poor crouch. And then his reputation! Though we knew 
little of the world’s wickedness, all we did know had come to us linked 
with his name. We have heard of him as a duellist, as a bully, and em- 
ployer of bravos. At Jarnac he had been the last to turn from the shambles. 
Men called him cruel and vengeful, even for those days, and whispered his 
name when they spoke of assassinations ; saying commonly of him that 
he would not blench before a Guise nor blush before the Virgin.” In such 
a part, of course, Mr. Mansfield cannot fail to revel. 

Mrs. BovucicavLt is passing the summer in New York. 

Frencu players in America have usually brought a good deal more 
fortune to themselves than to their managers. M. Coquelin, Madame 
Hading, M. Mounet-Sully, and Madame Réjane are instances in point. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, who is going over next season, will be the last 
French-speaking artist invited by Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau to appear 
there. 

Mr. CHARLES FrRoHMAN believes in encouraging the native drama, but 
does not think the manager of a leading metropolitan theatre should lend 
his house and capital for the purpose of making dubious experiments. He 
said the other day: “The manager of a first-class New York theatre 
cannot trifle with his patrons. He must send for those playwrights who 
are recognized as being successful, and induce them to write more suc- 
cessful plays. Several playwrights, who have now a standing in their 
profession, came to me before they made a success, and asked me to pro- 
duce their plays. I refused, because I could not afford the experiment. 
They got other managers—-road managers—to produce the plays, and I 
always made a point to go and see the performance. I often recognized 
true merit, and then I would send for the dramatist and tell him to do 
something for me. A new man should never approach the big managers 
first.” 

Puddnhead Wilson has been a greater success in New York than the 
first performance might have led one to suppose. The author of the 
original story, Mark Twain, was present at the end of the run, and took 
care to look as much interested in the piece as if he knew nothing about 
the plot. But,as the Standard remarks, he doubtless knew something 
about the receipts. 
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Mr. Cuartes Frouman has taken to bicycling. He says that he is 
getting on all right, but that the getting off worries him. 


Miss Lizt1an RussEut has joined the army of lady bicyclists in New 
York, chiefly in order to get thinner. Lately a friend sent her a prescrip- 
tion for excessive plumpness. It wasas follows :—“ Assumeastride sitting 
posture, with the toes locked about the chair-legs to keep one firmly braced 
and with the hands on the hips, thumbs backward. From this position 
twist the trunk from side to side, slowly but vigorously. Breathe freely 
meanwhile. Repeat eight times.” “ Never,” Miss Russell almost screamed. 
“T may be a little plump, but I positively decline to assume a stride 
sitting posture, with toes locked about chair-legs—and all that sort of 
thing.” 

Mr. Max O’REtt (M. Paul Blouet), the clever author of John Bull and 
his Island, has now turned playwright. His first dramatic production will 
start on a tour next month through the United States and Canada. 
Furthermore, he has a commission to write a piece for the Daly company 
to be played this winter in New York, and, if it be successful, next summer 
in London. 

Mr. LEopoLD WaGNER’s ideas as to dramatic illusion may strike the 
majority of our readers as a little too Utopian, if not as altogether opposed 
to the necessary conditions of theatrical representation in modern life. 
Nevertheless, some of his ideas are finding expression in the United States. 
Dion Boucicault used to say that it was a great mistake to “show the 
public the whole bag of tricks,” to open the stage door, so to speak, upon 
the mysteries which it should conceal. 

Tuts subject of the lost illusions of the theatre has frequently been 
discussed of late in the American press. “ The process of disenchantment,” 
says the New York Dramatic Mirror, “is due to the newspapers and the 
public’s childish inclination to pull its toys to pieces to see what they are 
made of. The newspapers have fed the public with as much of theatrical 
tittie-tattle and impertinent personality as it would swallow, and certain 
members of the profession have assisted with an industry and ingenuity 
born either of the longing for notoriety or of the belief that notoriety 
possesses pecuniary advantages. On this account there are very few 
favuorite actors held in affectionate esteem by the community. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, as we all know, and people are not prone to maintain 
upon a pedestal actors whose real and fictitious characteristics and daily 
goings and comings they are informed of daily. The effect of this is to 
render the actors in question commonplace when they are before the 
footlights. They are no longer able to project characterizations which 
carry with them the quality of artistic illusion. To the people in front 
they are simply themselves—‘ the creatures of the paragraph. ’” 


Tue Chicago 7%mes is very emphatic on the point. “In order,” it says, 
“that the theatre may occupy higher ground in this country, holding the 
mnirror up to nature with dignity and truth, it is an urgent necessity that 
the people of the stage and all their belongings be withdrawn as a subject 
of gossip and small tattle from newspaper comment.” 


“ THaT recommendation,” the Mirror remarks, “is perhaps, too sweeping. 
There is a vast difference between the publication of matters of real 
interest concerning actors and that of trivialities, scandals, impertinences, 
and ‘fakes.’ The dissemination of real news respecting the people of the 
stage and of intelligent details concerning their art is worthy of 
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encouragement. It does not affront the dignity of the stage; it does 
illustrate its importance and activity as a social force, and it does lead to 
a better understanding of the actors’ aims. It is high time, however, that 
a sharp line should be drawn between topics that are legitimate in this 
connection and topics that degrade and render ridiculous both the actor 
and his calling.” Such utterances in American papers, of all others, are 
not without a welcome significance. 


M. Fesvre believes that he is a born dramatist. “ Problem plays—in- 
teresting, human problem plays,” he said to Mr. Grau during his stay in 
New York, “ will always draw.” “Yes,” was the reply, “the man who 
writes another Camille will soon be a millionaire.” ‘“ I know a man who 
has written a better play than that,” remarked the French actor. ‘“‘ Who 
is he?” Mr. Grau gasped. M. Febvre complacently indicated himself. 
Mr. Grau, who had been ready to go to the world’s end to find that 
dramatist, could only heave a deep sigh. 

THE musical critic of the New York Evening Post has fallen a victim to 
excessive Wagneritis. In view of his effusions, it is rather difficult to 
understand how the world got round the sun before Wagner came amongst 
us. “The lyric, florid prima donna has had her day. Patti, Melba, and the 
rest of them are taking up the dramatic style, and Wagner,” etcetera, 
etcetera. Our critical friend may be usefully reminded that in music, 
as in other arts, a little catholicity of taste is not wholly unobjectionable. 


OnE does not expect to hear Shaksperean criticism discoursed by a 
witness in a court of law. But the other day in America, while a prisoner 
was being tried for murder, the doctor called by the defence declared him 
to be insane, whereupon the judge began to question the medical man with 
the view of discovering what opinions he held on the general question of 
criminal responsibility. ‘“ Do you believe,” he asked, “that Othello was 
insane or was he responsible for the murder of Desdemona?” The doctor 
promptly replied : “I believe that he was a man of violent temper, who 
had been misled by circumstances and malignant insinuations. He appears 
a sane man throughout the play, and should assuredly have been held 
accountable.” “Is that your opinion of Leontes, in A Winter's Tale, 
also?” “Not at all; Leontes, judging from his actions in the play, was 
undoubtedly insane, and, therefore, should not have been held accontable!” 
But not all the doctor’s learning and literary merits could get the 
prisoner off. 

THE abuse of the practice of calling the player before the curtain is 
beginning to force itself upon public attention in the United States. 
“Why,” one writer asks, “does the Garden Theatre stage manager insist 
on Mr. Wilton Lackaye taking the curtain calls at the end of the third act 
of Trilby? Svengali has just died a fearful death; the vision of his 
hideous eyes fixed in death is fresh upon the audience, and out he trips 
bowing and smiling, as if dying in that way were an agreeable pastime. 
The illusion is broken completely in order to cater to a most absurd and 
most inartistic custom. I understand that it is sorely against Mr. 
Lackaye’s will that he takes the call, and that it is by the stage manager’s 
explicit orders that it is done.” 


Miss JENNIE Lex, of Jo fame, has returned from a long tour in tho 
colonies. 


Mr. Bayes is not going to America this autumn with Miss Olga 
Nethersole. 














